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MAGAZINE OF CAMPUS CHRISTIAN LIVING 


I SIMPLY REFUSE to think about it,” say some 
strong-willed people when the subject of death 
arises. These same people would be rather offended 
if they were called willful obscurantists or fearful 
ignorami! 

“T won’t allow the thought of it to interfere with 
my pleasures or my plans. I am sure we were meant 
to enjoy each moment as it comes,” say others who 
suppress the passing thought that threatens to cast 
a shadow over their present enjoyment. Some would 
express this in a more extreme way: “The very idea 
of it terrifies me. I feel faint at the mention of the 
word ‘death.’ I hate seeing funeral processions or 
reading obituary notices. I’m too scared to put two 
consecutive thoughts together, and I run away as 
fast as I can from any questions that come to the 
surface. Even thrillers have a habit of reminding 
me of death, so I make a bee-line for the nearest 
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Neither cosmetics (“doesn’t he look natural?’’) nor 


caskets (“lead-lined for permanence’’) can hide the awful 


comedy show. I find it takes the edge off beautifully 
—for the time being at least.” 

Existentialism, however, is the magic word in 
some circles, where the sentiments just described 
are despised and dismissed as revealing cowardly 
escapism. The existentialist proudly faces up to the 
reality of death. He can take it. In fact, he can take 
anything that is coming to him. Life is rather 
meaningless, because in his view there is neither 
God nor designer behind it; but this, at least, gives 
him the chance to be genuinely original! There is 
enough fatalism blended with his self-sufficiency for 
him to know that he is not likely to be so original 
as to escape death, but at least he can press all the 
enjoyment conceivable out of his misery and fear. 
If the bitter isn’t sweet to him, it will not be for 
want of trying! 

There are people with simpler minds, of course. 
Perhaps I might add the word healthier too! They 
say, “I don’t know what there is after death. I often 
wonder, especially when I hear of friends dying in 
accidents on the roads, in the air, on the mountains, 
or in the sea. And whenever I have been ill I have 
wondered ... ” Some have never been ill, and 
assure us that they have been so busy that they have 
not had time to give the question much thought. 
Their grandparents died before they reached the 
age of reason—or else are still in perfect health. 
Against such a background of uncertainty and con- 
tradiction, the convinced Christian sounds startling- 
ly dogmatic when he comes up with “I have vital 
information about this subject, on the very highest 
authority.” 

Now let us examine some of the popular ideas 
which are held concerning our question. 

(1) ANNIHILATION “Six feet of earth on top of 
me will be the end of me. My flesh will be digested 
by small creatures of earth, and the rest will dis- 
integrate into its chemical components. Death is 
the end. There is no spirit apart from mind, no 
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question which Leith Samuel considers 


mind apart from brain, no brain apart from matter. 









The disintegration of the material is the disintegra- 
tion of me. My only future, the only way in which I 
survive or live on, is in the teaching, memories or 
monuments I leave behind. There is no other future 
for me.” The wishful thinking of some who have a 
sneaking suspicion that the Christian doctrine may 
be right after all makes them hold this view with 
emotional fervor. To bolster their view they cling 
fanatically to any theory that can dispense with a 
definite beginning, a factual creation. They must 
get rid of the idea of personal survival and judg- 
ment to come, and so try to stem it at the source. 
If we were created, we were given life and are 
answerable to the Giver. Judgment would be facing 
our responsibility. To eliminate the latter we must 
get rid of the concept of life as a gift. So we per- 
suade ourselves, on philosophical rather than factual 
grounds, that the life we now live is the result of a 
“fortuitous concourse of atoms,” the atoms them- 
selves being the accidental product of blind forces, 
which in turn are a sheer nonsensical mystery! 

(2) uNIVERSALISM “We are all going to the same 
place. All roads lead to heaven. Some travel on the 
ethical line, some the religious, some the philoso- 
phical, some the experiential, whether by experi- 
ences of good or of evil, what the religious would 
term ‘holy’ or ‘sinful,’ but all lines lead to the same 
terminus. “There is no respect of persons with God.’ 
If there is a heaven at all, it is for all. Equalization 
is the one certainty. And Christians who talk about 
some being saved and others being lost are respon- 
sible for the grossest misrepresentation of a loving 
God that man has ever perpetrated.” 

(3) EXISTENTIALISM “There is no heaven or hell 
apart from the heaven or hell we make life on earth. 
Most of life is hell, but we can turn it into some 
sort of a heaven by the way we take it. Probe into 
the evil, revel in the sordid, wallow in the mud until 
you have extracted all there is to be found here 





for human experience. Life only exists as you make 
it. And there is nothing after this life, so make 


the most of the mess the world is in!” 


(4) REINCARNATION Buddhists are not alone in 
holding this view. Many who have never heard of 
Buddha maintain his teaching. “A second chance? 
There are endless chances! If you make a mess of 
life the first time you can always have another ‘go.’ 
There is no knowing how you may come back next 
time, of course. If you will not purify your nature 
this time, you may drop a species or two next time.” 
So “be kind to your four-footed friend”; even “the 
duck may be somebody’s mother!” This view is not 
the less dangerous because it presents a new basis 
for kindness to animals! 

(5) SENTIMENTALISM This may take several 

forms: (a) “Heaven has no attraction for me. The 
thought of living longer than 300 years elsewhere 
appalls such great men, why not me? Non-stop 
religious meetings present an appalling prospect. As 
for harp playing! I’m not in the least bit musical— 
it would be unendurable agony for me to have to try 
and accommodate myself to such an environment.” 
(b) “Hell holds no terrors for me. I experience no 
repulsion at all at the thought of it. A number of 
my friends have gone there ahead of me. They will 
have quite a lot of influence by now. I should be all 
right there. I have no similar strings to pull in 
heaven, whereas I feel I will be at home in hell. I 
would rather be with my friends in hell than feel 
lonely in heaven.” 
(c) “The thought of people outside heaven would 
make my heaven a hell. The concept of two places is 
a rational impossibility. My love would not tolerate 
the thought of people existing in hell, how much 
Jess would the love of God. There cannot be a hell. 
Talk of it is just a psychological lever to urge 
people to enter their inheritance earlier than they 
would have done otherwise!” 

(6) FataLism “God has some who are His fa- 
vorites. These alone are sure of heaven. They are 
sure to win the race of life. The prize of heaven is 
theirs and theirs alone. The rest of us haven't a 
chance. So what’s the use of worrying. If we're 
meant to be saved, we'll be saved, and if not, it’s 
because we were meant to be damned. So let us eat, 
drink and be merry for tomorrow we die.” 


HOW CAN WE KNOW? 
How are we to know which of these views is 
right? They cannot all be right. Shall we go to 


Spiritualism, which professes to be able to tell us 
the answer? There is no real evidence of survival in 
Spiritualism, in spite of all its claims. The evidence 
we find there is of the existence of a spirit world 
distinct from the human world, but desirous of in- 
terfering with and having power over the world of 
men. The more spiritual and psychical capacity a 
person possesses, the more suitable he (generally 
she!) is to become a medium under the control of 
one of these spirits operating in our atmosphere, a 
medium through whom power may be gained over 
men, exploiting their religious capacity and their 
sentimental memories. If, for all its claims, Spir- 
itualism is powerless to tell us faithfully what there 
is after death, how can we know? 

Can science tell us? Sir Laurence Bragg, Caven- 
dish Professor of Physics at Cambridge, says 
“Science can tell us the Universe is running down, 
and can tell us how fast the Universe is running 
down, but cannot tell us who wound it up.” Nor can 
science tell us what there is after death. How, then, 
can we know? 

Let me use an analogy. If I have a textbook con- 
taining seventy scientific propositions and I can 
test fifty of these, and find them perfectly valid, 
but lack the apparatus and opportunity to test the 
remaining twenty: what is my attitude to these lat- 
ter, if I am assured that the same scientist has 
postulated them from his wider experience—espe- 
cially when I can detect strong affinities with the 
fifty? If I have a cook book and can test the first 
half of the recipes and find them excellent, but lack 
equipment or ingredients for testing the remainder, 
what is my attitude to the recipes yet untested by 
me? If I have a road map and have used it exten- 
sively on a vacation trip to find my way around, 
what is my attitude to roads and towns indicated on 
the map which I have not had the time to explore? 


THE BIBLE SAYS 
The source of trustworthy information on this 


subject is the Bible, and the Bible may be likened 
to the scientific textbook, cook book, and map of 
the above analogy. There is so much that we can 
test of its statements now that it would be absurd to 
doubt its statements about the future. If we take 
the Lord Jesus as our final authority it is possible 
to test here and now so many of His statements 
about the life that now is, that it would be illogical 
to question the truthfulness of His statements about 
the life that is to come. Further, as One who has 
(Continued on page 28, column 1) 
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D. YOU REQUIRE more of me than what I am now doing? I’m busy in 
your work, Lord, yet I am not certain that it is what you have for me to 
do. What more can I do to serve you better? 

Nothing, my child. 

But Lord, why do I feel discontented with my service for you? I’m 
giving of myself and my money unsparingly. I’m president of our Inter- 
Varsity group; I’m stage manager of our local Youth For Christ; I’m a 
church usher; I give much of my time to witnessing for you here at the 
university. What more can I do for you? 

Nothing, my child. 

But Lord, there still remains a vacancy inside, in spite of my private 
and public devotion to you. What more can I do? 

Nothing. Listen, my child: stop doing things for me. 

What! Now Lord, let’s be reasonable. You’ve blessed my work for 
you; you’ve exhorted me to labor in your vineyard. What do you mean? 
What if I do stop doing things for you? 

Then I'll be able to do them through you. 

Oh ...I1 think I see. Of course, Lord. My work for you is in vain 
unless you do it through me. Make me a fit channel, Lord. Do humble 
me and may I be a worthy vessel for you to use. 

Now, what task do you want to do through me? 

None, my child. 

What? You said you’d work through me. What is your task for me? 

My son, love me. 

Now wait a minute, Lord. I’ve been a Christian for eleven years; what 
do you mean, “love me.” I do love you. Now, that is settled. What is the 
next step? 

There is no other step, loved one; just love me. 

You know I love you, Lord—why, my whole life is taken up with 
service to you. What do you mean? 

Your love for me is revealed in your love to your fellowman. 

So? 

Do you love your biology professor? 


By JAMES THOMSON 


—_— 
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Well I don’t hate the guy; I just leave him alone 
and he leaves me alone. 

Lord, look at my love for the students about me. 
How I long that these contacts will be fruitful for 
your kingdom. How I desire to see that lad from 
Hong Kong come to trust in you. Of course I love 
you, Lord. 

Do you love your biology professor? 

Now look, we don’t get along. Our personalities 
clash; one cannot avoid that, so I avoid him. 

I died for him—and live for him too. 

I know, Lord! And I would like to see him be- 
come a Christian, but you understand that I just 
don’t click with him. 

Do you love your biology professor? 

Oh, I respect him—and I think he respects me. 
I recognize that he is a fine fellow, and I’m sure 
he’d make a good Christian. But I guess I do think 
of him as being overconfident and conceited—even 
a bigot at times. You know his kind, Lord. 

Why all this about him, Lord? Look at all these 
other people I love. Why I could... 

Do you love your biology professor? 


if Christ rose not 


He’s the one person, Lord, that I just can’t stand. 
He’s pretty hard to take. But I do love ... I guess 
everyone else, and certainly, you know I love you. 

You only love me to the extent that you love the 
person you like the least. 

But... Well, then, I... I really don’t care about 
you then? But... I’ve been a Christian eleven 
years! I always thought I loved you. Now I see. 

Lord, thank you for revealing this to me. I will 
truly love you now. 

You cannot, my child. 

But you said “love me” and when I said “o.k.” 
you ...I1 don’t understand. 

How can you love me? There is no love in you. 
God is love. 

Then I cannot love anyone? 

You are the only channel through which I can 
love anyone. 


Then: 
Love this world through me, Lord 
This world of broken men. 
Thou didst love through death, Lord; 
Oh, love through me again! 
Yes, I will, my man. 


Mf it be all for nought, for nothingness 

At last, why does God make the werld so fair? 
Why spill this golden splendour out across 

The western hills, and light the silver land 

Of eve? Why give me eyes to see, and soul 

Te love so strong and deep? Then with a pang 
This brightness stabs me through, and makes within 
Rebellious voice to cry against all death? 

Why set this hunger for eternity 

Te gnew my heart strings through if death ends all? 
if death ends all, then evil must be good, 

God is a Judas who betrays his son 

And with a kiss, damns all the world to hell— 


if Christ rose not again. 
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This philosophy 


of Christian speaking is 


for listeners, too 





By WILLIAM LANTZ 


_ CLAIMED that when Cicero spoke men 
said, “What a great orator!” but that when Demos- 
thenes spoke men said, “Let’s fight Philip!” Simi- 
larly, when some Christians speak, the listener re- 
marks about the speaker and the speaking. But 
when other Christians speak, the listener grasps a 
truth which he must apply to his own life. 

This distinction is especially significant for Inter- 
Varsity students because IvcF is basically a student 
movement rather than a mission to students. This 
means that it is often necessary for the Christian 
students themselves to do much speaking, not mere- 
ly listen to an “outsider” speak. It is possible that 
you may be called on to emcee, lead singing, direct 
Bible studies, report on committees, give testimonies, 
offer devotionals at social functions, present the 
main message at a meeting, etc. 

Any such speaking which you do at your school 
should produce a response like that one made to 
Demosthenes rather than the one made to Cicero. 
Or to put it another way, your speaking should be 
like shipping a cargo of food to other students, not 
like exhibiting the beautiful paint job and structure 
of your boat or like putting on a rowing perform- 
ance. A conveying or transporting process consti- 
tutes the essential nature of Christian speaking— 
helping the listener import a worthy and Scriptural 
cargo of ideas and experiences. 

In the case of jugglers, springboard divers, or 
some orators, the audience witnesses their perform- 
ance. In contrast to this, when a Christian speaks, 
each member of the audience should receive some- 
thing for himself. In the former case the center of 


attention lies upon the one performing in front of 
the group. In the latter, the center of concern lies 
upon the individual in the listening group. The real 
Christian speaker does not perform with an aim to 
get the listeners’ thoughts focused on himself and 
his speaking. When he speaks, he attempts to help 
the listeners believe, feel, understand, decide, or do 
something involving themselves. 

LISTENERS’ REACTIONS 

When you, as a Christian, speak, you are a bar- 
ber cutting or styling hair. The listener is the 
customer in the barber chair. A barber’s customer 
does not concern himself chiefly with analyzing the 
barber and his techniques and tools for cutting hair. 
Rather he looks in the mirror to see what effects 
accrue to himself. Your proper aim in speaking is 
to get the listener to forget you and think about the 
meaning of the message for himself. 

After you speak, what kind of comments are 
made by the other students? Are they mostly about 
your speaking? Or are they more about the re- 
sponse of the listener’s own heart and mind to the 
ideas of your message? The more notice the lis- 
tener takes of how you speak, the less he gets of 
what your message is for him. 

Some speech teachers and books emphasize the 
fact that the listener’s consciousness of your awk- 
ward gestures, faulty composition, and unpleasant 
voice can hinder his importing the cargo. True as 
this may be, every bit as harmful to communication 
is the notice he takes of your graceful gestures, 
beautiful composition, and melodious voice. If his 
subsequent discussion or comments are primarily 


0 deliver the goods 












about your speaking, whether in praise or in cen- 
sure, this is bad. 

This point must not be overlooked. To repeat: 
the listener’s awareness of the “good” points of 
your speaking ability is every bit as harmful to 
genuine communication as his awareness of the 
“bad” points of your speaking ability! If you do 
not see this fact, you are still thinking of speaking 
as a performance rather than as helping the listener 
import a cargo. Your Christian speaking succeeds 
most when you can make the listener forget you and 
your speaking as such and think through the ideas 
presented as they apply to himself. 

Of course, the Christian listener has a joint 
responsibility with the speaker—a responsibility to 
concentrate on his own haircut rather than on the 
barber’s tools. Nevertheless, even in the case of 
the most communicative preachers, for example, a 
few members of the congregation sometimes insist 
on discussing, around the Sunday dinner table, not 
the ideas of the sermon, but rather the preacher 
and the preaching. When you are a listener, try not 
to be guilty of thus fostering a worldly concept of 
Christian speaking, whether in regard to the 
preaching heard from the pulpit or in regard to the 
most minor report in an IVCF committee meeting. 
And try to encourage other listeners to avoid it. 

But above all, be certain that, as a speaker, 
your attitude is truly Christian. For example, do 
you ever find yourself interested in those comments 
some listeners make about your speaking more than 
you are interested in the comments they make about 
the meaning of the ideas of the message to them 
personally ? 

THE SPEAKER'S REACTIONS 

Let’s put it another way. When an athlete fin- 
ishes a contest, the thought comes first and foremost 
to his mind, “How did I do?” The real Christian 
speaker, after he finishes, thinks primarily, “How 
did they do? Did the listeners understand ideas 
and undergo feelings that were meaningful, bene- 
ficial, and valuable?” 


Recall the last few times you have spoken before 
your group. When you finished, which of those two 
thoughts predominated—“How did / do?” or “How 


AN ARC LIGHT IS LIKE A SERMON 










did they do?” Do you have a thoroughly Christian 
philosophy of speaking—helping listeners “import 
a cargo?” Or have you subconsciously been think- 
ing of it as performing? Have you been thinking 
more of the listeners, or of yourself? 

Your attitude toward speech manifests itself in 
your reactions even before you speak—especially 
in your prayers. Some Christian students pray more 
for themselves and their own speaking than for their 
listeners! A Christian who gives some kind of per- 
formance in art or athletics might be justified in 
praying primarily for himself. But the Christian 
who speaks must pray for his listeners.at least as 
earnestly and as much as for himself—probably 
more so. It is the listener who must always be the 
ultimate center of concern. The whole point of the 
speaking situation involves the one receiving the 
message. Such an obvious truth—yet often missed! 
LOVE AND RESULTS 

Of course, the question might arise whether “re- 
ults” should be a concern of the Christian at all. 
Some Christian instructors in homiletics and speech 
have told the student: “Leave everything to God. 
Speak to the air five feet in front of your face. 
Think of your listeners no more than if they were 
rows of cabbages.” Such instructions reveal a for- 
getfulness of the most basic matter in all of Chris- 
tian life and service—love. The second highest com- 
mand, second only to the command to love God, is 
to love our fellowmen. 

If you love the fellow student to whom you are 
speaking, you must be concerned about him and 
be eager that he import a worthy cargo. The listener 
lies in the center of the focus of your concentration. 
In performing, your thoughts might well be prima- 
rily on yourself and your own performance. In 
communicative speaking, motivated by Christian 
love, your energy spends itself in “reaching out” to 
the listener—watching every face and every pair of 
eyes that can be seen. You want to determine 
whether each one is receiving the message, whether 
a point should be gone over again or elaborated 
more fully to help the listener understand it, whether 
some other adaptation will help him grasp the mean- 
ings held out to him. 


One carbon comes down and the other goes up, but they do not meet. When electricity 
passes through there is a brilliant light accompanied by a buzz sound. The carbon point- 
ing up is a human need; the carbon pointing down is the truth revealed by God to meet 


that need. The buzzing is preaching—HALFoRD E. LUCCOCK. 
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A fellow talking with his sweetheart hardly thinks 
of her as a head of cabbage. He eagerly keeps his 
eyes and mind and heart centered on her and 
watches her response. The same is true when he 
talks to a group of individuals whom he loves. 

Love constrains you to see not merely your notes, 
or the back wall, or the floor, or a blur of heads 
which are vaguely recognized as an audience. You 
deliberately choose individual faces one by one and 
communicate lovingly and directly with each in- 
dividual. 

The desire to help listeners import a worthy 
cargo, with the intimate directness which naturally 
accompanies such a desire, usually shows love. De- 
sire to perform in public speaking, with the self- 
conscious lack of directness which naturally accom- 
panies this desire, does not show love; it may even 
reveal a lack of love. Putting on a yachting exhibi- 
tion for spectators when one is supposed to be ship- 
ping a cargo of food to hungry people could hardly 
be motivated by love. The speech exhibition, like the 
boating performance, is motivated to some degree 
by self-interest. 


Hand in hand with self-interest, lack of direct- 
ness, lack of love, and speaking as performing is the 
matter of excessive self-consciousness, or “stage 
fright,” or fear, often one of the most difficult 
problems to those learning to speak. It is eliminated 
when the mind and heart occupy themselves with 
loving concern for the listener. “Perfect love casts 
out fear” is nowhere more true than in Christian 
speaking. 

Sometimes self-consciousness is erroneously spo- 
ken of as though it were an unfortunate or childish 
habit, like biting the fingernails. No viewpoint 
could be more inadequate. Excessive self-conscious- 
ness in speaking is wickedness because it is basically 
synonymous with lack of loving concern for the 
auditors—having, rather, self-centeredness and self- 
concern instead. 


BASIC MOTIVATION 

All in all, then, the basic difference between 
Christian speaking and any other is Christian love. 
According to I Corinthians 13:1-3, activities en- 
gaged in without love are worthless. Eloquent 
speaking, as well as prophetic powers, great under- 
standing, effective faith, complete generosity and 


supreme sacrifice might just as well be discarded, 
without love. 
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After 65 years as Trinity College, 
this school was re-named Duke Uni- 
versity in 1924 for benefactor James 
B. Duke—a trend in naming also 
shown by Cornell, Stanford, Colgate, 
et al. ivcr has a chapter here. 


Photo by Andrew Pavlin. 


But notice, in verse one, the special reference to 
the activity of public speaking. Speaking without 
the motivation of love is not merely a worthless 
thing in God’s ultimate judgments, but is even 
worse than worthless and may cause positive harm. 
Speaking without love is a “noisy gong or clanging 
cymbal,” eloquent though it may be. 


Absence of music is an unfortunate state, but 
there is something worse—noise. Silence is golden, 
compared with noise. Speaking without love is 
noise. One might just as well not even speak; in 
fact, it would be better if he did not speak, without 
love. 

Perhaps such a condemnation of speaking without 
love seems strange at first glance. But when we see 
all that is implied in the absence of love in Christian 
speaking, it is obvious that no mere hyperbole was 
intended. 

This emphasis on the Christian foundation for 
public speaking does not at all minimize the fact 
that you must develop your mental faculties in 
order to know precisely what to say. It is also im- 
portant, to be sure, to develop yourself in techniques 
of composition and delivery to know how to say it. 
However, help along these lines can be derived 
from any good book or class in public speaking. But 
underneath it all, be sure that you are building a 
thoroughly Christian philosophy of public speak- 
ing. Do not just re-hash the world’s approach 
and add a few Christian terms. Build from the 
ground up, considering speaking not as perform- 
ing, but as a direct and loving endeavor to help 
the listener import a valuable cargo of ideas and 
experiences. It is the same old principle of eyes 
less on self and more on others—Christian love— 
a principle important in any aspect of Christian 
life and service, but in Christian speaking, abso- 
lutely essential. END 
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3 icy A S By FRED WOODBERRY 


NARRATION 


ACTION IN 
PRESENT TENSE 


SPEECH 


HIS THINKING 


NARRATION 


ACTION IN 
PRESENT TENSE 


With martial tread, the sound of 
heavy sandals came down the 
stone steps and along a dark cor- 
ridor—soon all would be over. 


The cold perspiration stands out 
on his quivering face. 
A heavy bolt clangs .. . 


“You are free . . . Do you hear 
me? The governor commanded us 
to let you go. A curse on this law- 
less custom — letting you hot- 
headed rogues fly like this. Now 
quit that little act and get out!” 


.. . but it doesn’t make sense. 
“Commands are not to be under- 
stood, but obeyed!” 


* * * 


Out on the streets of Jerusalem, 
the light is strange. Day is just 
breaking across the bleak wastes 
stretching eastward against ancient 
Moab. He knew that labyrinth of 
rock and cave; it was the stage of 
his former life. Many of his guer- 
rilla comrades were hidden still in 
these strongholds, waiting a more 
opportune time than caught the 
hapless Barabbas in his insurrec- 
tion against ruthless Rome. 


He tries to conceal himself—per- 
haps Pilate will change his mind. 
The beating of his heart seems to 
betray his hideout. 
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NARRATION 


ACTION IN 
PRESENT TENSE 


ACTION IN 
PRESENT TENSE 


THINKING 
DIALOGUE 


ACTION IN 
PRESENT TENSE 


THINKING 


ACTION IN 
PRESENT TENSE 


NARRATION 


THINKING 


Then it happened— 


Trumpets . . . a row in the narrow 


streets . . . the terrible wailing of 
women... 
* * * 


Later, his lonely figure sneaks 
from shadow to shadow—then out 
to the place of execution. They call 
it Skull Hill. It is as he had ex- 
pected: his two companions are 
dangling from their crosses. Poor 
fellows. 

But there’s a third— 

“Who is he?” 

“Jesus,” somebody murmurs. 
“What was his crime?” 

“Nothing ;—nothing at all. They 
said sedition.” 

He catches his breath, almost au: 
dibly. 

That was my crime! 


He fears to look on longer; but 
before moving away he hears a 
familiar voice: 
“Aren’t you Christ? Why don’t 
you save yourself—and us?” 

* * * 
Perhaps Barabbas alone knew just 
them... 


.. . he cannot. He must not save 
himself, else I would die. He dies 
for me, my crime. That is my 
cross. END 





Bx UNITED STATES seems destined to have a 
large standing military establishment for many 
years to come. Although actual combat has ceased 
in Korea, there has not been a significant demobili- 
zation or decrease in the need of manpower for the 
nation’s armed services. 

Selective Service continues to call up a sizeable 
number of young men each month. When asked if 
future draft calls would be reduced below the 
eighteen thousand set for February, Defense Secre- 
tary Charles E. Wilson replied, “I don’t think so.” 

This means that our high school and college age 
young men—if they have not already done so—need 
to reckon on spending at least two years in uniform 





before they can plan on a civilian career. 

And this also means that evangelical young men 
who are preparing for a life of service for the 
Lord should consider this situation both as a need 
and as an opportunity. 


There can be no doubt as to the need for Bible- 
believing, Bible-preaching chaplains in our armed 
forces, just as there can be no doubt as to the op- 
portunity the chaplaincy presents for reaching men 
with the gospel and for strengthening and encourag- 
ing Christians in the service. 


If we simply look at the large number of men in- 
volved who do not know Christ as Saviour and who 
have never heard a clear presentation of the gospel, 
we see one reason why the need is so great. 


Coupled with this is the unfortunate situation 
that finds comparatively few evangelicals in the 
chaplaincy to do the job of presenting the gospel 
to servicemen. Thus, the need is constituted by the 
field itself and by the scarcity of workers in the field. 


What are the opportunities a chaplain has to 
reach men? This, of course, depends on his assign- 
ment. A hospital chaplain has the opportunity of 
daily personal work in the wards, plus Sunday 
preaching services in the hospital chapel, in addi- 
tion to all the men of his unit. He may have Sunday 
and mid-week services, and he is available at regu- 
lar hours for personal counsel. Army units also have 
character guidance lectures by chaplains once every 
two weeks, and attendance is required of all men. 


A chaplain with vision and initiative has no bar- 
riers to his zeal. The responsibility for the spiritual 
welfare of the men of his unit rests with him. He 
is free to preach the gospel. The chapel is his 
church, the men are his flock. The ones who do not 
attend services he may seek out personally. And 
there are always those men who will come to the 
chaplain of their own volition. 
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As to requirements for the chaplaincy, specific 
information is available from denominations, from 
independent church groups, and from the military 
service departments in Washington. The usual edu- 
cational standard is college and seminary training. 
Good health is also necessary. 

A potential chaplain should consider the cost. 
He needs to remember that he is entering the mili- 
tary service, and this entails certain duties and 
regulations. Also, chaplains are subject to transfer 
to different locations as individuals and with their 
units. Chaplains are rotated between posts in the 
United States and overseas. 

Is it a satisfying, fruitful ministry? One needs 
only to hear the testimonies of current and former 
chaplains to be firmly convinced that it is. The 
record is that many servicemen have trusted Christ 
as Saviour and many others have been helped in 
their daily Christian walk through the ministry of 
evangelical chaplains. 

At Fort Slocum, New York, a lieutenant who had 
been active in Inter-Varsity work while in college 
was thrilled with the opportunities he had to present 
Jesus Christ to men individually since becoming a 
chaplain only a few months before. He had spent a 
short time in pastoral work before following God’s 


leading into the chaplaincy. 


To those who are waiting upon God to direct 
them into a life work, the chaplaincy does rate con- 
sideration. It should not be excluded from the 
realm of possibility simply because it is military 
service. 

‘The field is open, the needs and opportunities 
are great. Men in the service need Jesus Christ. The 
chaplaincy needs men who have been called of God 
to work, men who know the reality of God and who 
have experienced salvation in Christ, and men who 
have the divine message of saving grace in Christ 
to proclaim. END 





what is TRUTH? 


By FRANK E. GAEBELEIN 


No QUESTION has more insistently laid hold upon 
the minds of men than the three words at the head 
of this article. They are forever associated with 
Pilate, not because he was the first to ask them, but 
because he spoke them face to face with the most 
important person who ever lived and spoke them, 
moreover, on the most crucial day of human history. 
There, in the judgment hall in Jerusalem, sat Pon- 
tius Pilate, Roman Governor of Judea; before him 
stood Jesus Christ, outwardly a prisoner, but mighty 
in the dignity of truth. As the inquiry proceeded, 
Pilate said, “Art thou a king then?” 

To Pilate’s question Jesus replied, “Thou sayest 
that I am a king. To this end was I born, and for 
this cause came I into the world, that I should bear 
witness to the truth. Everyone that is of the truth 
heareth my voice.” Whereupon the Governor—not, 
we may be sure, a “jesting Pilate,” despite Bacon’s 
famous phrase!—asked, “What is truth?’ 

From the beginning, human philosophy has been 
occupied with the answer to this question. Science 
seeks to discover truth in the natural realm; art 
and literature try to express it in portraying the 
world and life; education and religion strive to 
identify and explicate it. The common man, when 
he thinks about the meaning of life and death and 
the world, as all men sometimes do, is asking the 
same question. It is a query that nobody, least of 
all a student living in these troubled times, can 
possibly evade. 
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REVEALED—NOT DISCOVERED 

Can it be answered? And if a Christian replies, 
“Yes, it can,” some important implications have to 
be faced. There is, for example, the seeming as- 
sumption that an ordinary, every-day person who is 
neither a philosopher, scientist, creative artist, nor 
theologian, is claiming to know what the greatest 
minds have failed to find out. “Do you mean to tell 
us,” someone says, “ that you know what truth, the 
essential truth of all things, really is? Surely, you 
don’t expect to be taken seriously. After all, Chris- 
tians are supposed to be humble.” 

But a believing man does expect to be taken 
seriously when he claims knowledge of the truth. 
The fact is that this plausible talk about presump- 
tion and lack of humility is beside the point. No 
believer in his right mind even begins to say that he 
has for the first time discovered or found out the 
truth which is at the heart of all things. What he 
does say is something quite different—that the truth 
has been revealed, that by the grace of God his eyes 
have been opened to it, and that, far from being a 
discoverer or originator of the truth, he is but a 
witness to it. Thus the presumption lies not in pro- 
claiming the truth but in keeping quiet about it. 
For to keep quiet about it implies one of three 
things: either that one is afraid to acknowledge it, 
or that it is not true after all, or else that it is not 
worth asserting. The first alternative is cowardly; 
the other two insulting. And to deal like this with 
truth is presumption in the nth degree. Let it not be 
forgotten that, while great minds have failed in their 
own wisdom to find the truth, other intellects of the 
stature of an Augustine or a Pascal, to say nothing 
of a Paul, have known it by faith and have dedi- 
cated heart and life to its proclamation. 


What, then, is truth? The foregoing, with its 
emphasis upon knowledge through faith points to 
the answer. Truth in its underlying aspect—that is, 
truth in its very essence—is not discovered or orig- 
inated by man but revealed to man. This is to state 
the answer in general terms. But when it comes to 
the age-old query of the human spirit, generalities 
are not in themselves enough. We turn again, 
therefore, to the scene in Pilate’s judgment hall. 
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When the governor said to Jesus, “What is truth?” 
he had before him the answer, though he did not 
know it. Facing him was the only Person among 
the world’s great religious leaders who could say 
and who did say of Himself with complete assur- 
ance, “I am... the truth.” Not only that, but 
if we go back just a few hours, we find that in His 
prayer on the way to Gethsemane Jesus said to His 
Father, “Thy word is truth.” So the answer to 
Pilate’s question is this: Jesus Christ is truth; the 


Word of God is truth. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH REALITY ‘ 
Let us look hard at these two propositions in 


the endeavor to find out whether they really tell 
us what truth is. As we do this, we must first of 
all take a moment to refresh ourselves about how 
we recognize something as being true. In other 
words, we need to inquire into what the truthful- 
ness of truth is. 

Who of us, on being suddenly confronted with 
some startling piece of news, has not exclaimed, 
“Is it really true?” Now it is the adverb in this 
colloquialism that points to the test of the truth. 
The reason is simply that, when we ask whether a 
thing is “really” true, we are, almost unconsciously, 
invoking the criterion of correspondence with re- 
ality. Whether it be a matter of science like Ein- 
stein’s epoch-making equation, E=Mc?; or whether 
it be a particular virtue in the intangible realm 
of character, such as that a certain man is cour- 
ageous, correspondence with reality is the criterion 
of the truthfulness of truth. In the former instance, 
scientific experiment shows the equation to be in 
accord with physical reality; in the latter instance, 
demonstrated bravery in fear-producing circum- 
stances validates courage. 

What has just been said represents common 
ground between believer and unbeliever; all of us, 
Christian and non-Christian alike, admit that re- 
ality is the test of truth. While in respect to the 
nature of reality there are great differences, there 
is general agreement about the necessity for what- 
ever is claimed to be true to correspond with reality. 


TRUTH PERSONIFIED 
With these things in mind, we look more deeply 





into the answer to Pilate’s question. As we have 
already seen, that answer tells us that Christ is 
truth and that the Word of God is truth. But no 
sooner are these propositions stated than a dissent 
is heard. “Hold on,” we are told, “how can you 
identify one man with truth? And do you actu- 
ally expect the modern mind to swallow the as- 
sumption that a single book, written in ancient, 
pre-scientific times, is the everlasting truth?” 


Formidable as these objections sound, they need 
not frighten us. After all, there are perfectly good 
answers to them. In the first place, we can iden- 
tify one man with truth, provided that we know 
that one man to be Jesus Christ and provided that 
we know who Jesus Christ really is. In the second 
place, we have a perfect right to declare a book, 
even though written long before this modern era, 
to be the truth, provided that we are dealing with 
a divinely inspired book. 


To go back to the first objection, a moment’s 
reflection shows that it rests upon an inadequate 
view of Jesus Christ. It begs the question by pre- 
supposing that He was no more than a man. Grant 
its premise, and its logic is unassailable, because 
it is quite true that no mere man can possibly be 
in himself all the truth. But the premise need not 
be granted; the central place of Jesus Christ in 
human history, the centuries-long expectation for 
a Deliverer like Him, His stupendous claim to be 
more than a man, His perfect life and His unique 
death with its equally unique sequel, His continu- 
ing power over the human heart during a period 
of nearly two thousand years—these are facts cor- 
responding with verifiable historical reality. Taken 
together, they can be explained only on the ground 
that Christ was what He said He was and what 
the New Testament asserts Him to be, Deity man- 
ifest in human form, the God-man, perfect in hu- 
manity, fully God in Deity.‘ 


Christ, then, is the truth, because, human though 
He was, through His Deity He was and is at the 
same time an infinite Person. Not only that, but 
any adequate conception of God must also hold 
that Deity is the ultimate reality of all things. 


Modern society fears only the educated man. 
Primitive peoples are no menace (Presiding 


Judge, Nuremberg Trials). 


Can one person be big enough to be the truth? 
In reply, we need only say, “Consider Jesus Christ.” 
Fully man though He was, He is at the same time 
God. Therefore, it follows that to ask whether 
Christ is big enough to be the truth is the same 
thing as asking whether God is big enough to be 
the truth, a question that answers itself. Moreover, 
the criterion of truth is, as has already been shown, 
correspondence with reality. Now if God is the 
ultimate reality of all things, and if Christ is God 
as well as man, then Christ only among men is the 
truth because He alone is reality. 


All Christians accept Jesus as God; they would 
not be Christians if they did not do'so. But not 
all Christians realize the implications of this mo- 
mentous affirmation. How much it means, Robert 
Browning beautifully tells us: 

“TI say the acknowledgment of God in Christ 

Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 

All questions in the earth and out of it, 

And hath so far advanced thee as to be wise.”6 
It is one thing to believe as an article of the creed 
that Jesus Christ is God; it is another thing con- 
sistently to place His Deity at the center of one’s 
thought and life. A recent book by J. B. Phillips 
bears the title, Your God Is Too Small. After show- 
ing the inadequacy of a dozen or so commonly 
held ideas of God, the author proves that God in 
Christ is alone big enough for the great issues of 
life and death and eternity. The trouble is that 
many Christians, though professing faith in the 
infinite Son of God, have in actuality but a limited 
conception of His greatness. Thinking of Him as 
exclusively a religious figure, they dwarf Him to 
the confines of a particular church, to some man- 
made creed, or to the observance of one day out 
of seven. 

But He is too big for that. In His greatness, 
He comprehends all the past, the whole present, 
and the entire future. There is nothing in the uni- 
verse to which, directly or indirectly, He is not 
related. As Paul said in one of the most spacious 
sentences in Scripture: “By him were all things 
created, that are in heaven, and that are in earth, 
visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or 
dominions, or principalities, or powers, all things 
were created by him and for him, and he is before 
all things, and by him all things consist.”? Or as 
John, referring to Christ as “the Word,” expressed 
it in the prologue to his Gospel: “In the beginning 
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was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God. The same was in the begin- 
ning with God. All things were made by him, and 
without him was not anything made that was made. 
In him was life; and the life was the light of men.”® 
To take seriously the profundities of these passages 
and really to think about them is to see something 
of the universal relevance of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
TRUTH EXPRESSED 

We turn now to the second proposition with 
which Pilate’s question is answered—namely, that 
Scripture is truth. Said the Lord Jesus in the most 
solemn and exalted prayer ever uttered, “Thy word 
is truth,” thus equating the Word as truth with 
Himself as truth. In the face of His authority and 
in the light of what Scripture really is, the objec- 
tion that an ancient book written by “unenlight- 
ened” men before the advent of modern science 
cannot be the truth falls to the ground. It is not 
theories of Biblical inspiration that validate the 
Word of God; it is the Book itself with its eternally 
contemporary setting forth of the everlasting ver- 
ities. As no other writing in all the world, it brings 
Jesus Christ to men. Despite its diversity of human 
authorship and variety of contents, it is a unit in 
that, from beginning to end, it communicates the 
life-giving truth of Christ. No other book is plainer 
in its down-to-earth portrayal of human life; none 
more exalted in its insistence upon the reality of 
the eternal. On the one hand, it shows us what 
men are here and now; on the other hand, it points 
behind the things of the world to the abiding re- 
ality of the invisible, telling us that “the things 
which are seen are temporal; but the things which 
are not seen are eternal.’”? 

Because it is the Word of God, communicating 
the Son of God to men, the dimensions of the 
Bible are more than finite. The only Book that 
really begins at the beginning, it opens in eternity 
with God and answers the question, “Where did 
all things come from?” The only Book that actu- 
ally ends at the end of history, it closes with the 
centrality of Christ in the new heaven and the new 
earth and answers the question, “What will the 
consummation of all things be?” 

FRAMEWORK FOR ALL KNOWLEDGE 

At this point, we hear still another objection. 
“All this about the infinite nature of Christ and 
the eternal scope of the Bible sounds good in prin- 
ciple. But let us get down to facts,” someone says. 
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“We live in a world of science and industry, a 
world of jet planes and atom bombs, movies and 
television, psychiatry and antibiotics, atonalism and 
surrealism, pragmatism and existentialism, com- 
munism and democracy. This is the year 1954. 
What has the latter part of this twentieth century 
got to do with Christ and the Bible?” 


It is a relevant question, and honesty requires 
that it be answered. More than that, it brings us 
straight up against what may well be the most im- 
portant principle in Christian thought, or, for that 
matter, in any kind of thought at all. That prin- 
ciple is the continuity of all truth under God. Or, 
to put it in other words, it is the principle that all 
truth—whether in religion or philosophy, science 
or art, industry or politics—is God’s truth. In 
the light of this principle, the conventional schism 
between secular truth and sacred truth is wrong. 
Every truth, no matter in what realm of life it may 
be found, is of God and under God. There may, 
to be sure, be different orders of truth, such as 
truth discoverable by man in chemistry or mathe- 
matics, as compared .with revealed truth. Yet the 
different orders of truth are continuous and com- 
plementary, not discontinuous and contradictory. 

Moreover, there is an order of truth—namely, 
that which is revealed because man cannot discover 
it—which is known only through Christ and the 
Bible. This is not to say that the whole of the Bible 
is revealed truth, which is obviously not the case, 
since there is in Scripture plenty of truth on the 
historical and natural level. But it is to say that 
truth of the order of revelation is exclusive with 


Christ and the Bible.!° 


In the light of these undeniable principles, what 
are we to say, for example, of the tremendous in- 
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crease of particular aspects of scientific truth so 
characteristic of the modern world? How does 
knowledge of this kind fit into the truth set forth 
in the Word of God? Well, first of all we must 
acknowledge that, when it comes to specific tech- 
nical terms, the Bible tells us nothing. In respect 
to the equations of atomic physics or colloidal 
chemistry, it is silent. Of the intricacies of guided 
missiles, it says no more than it does of the latest 
trends in modern music. Nor is there any need 
for it to speak in such technicalities. The all-im- 
portant fact is that it provides the framework 
within which all true knowledge, ancient as well as 
modern, fits as part of God’s over-all truth. Not 
only that, but it also sets forth the essential moral 
and spiritual absolutes, the eternal checks and bal- 
ances, without which the whole vast expansion of 
modern science is a Pandora’s box, threatening 
the survival of civilized man. 

The fact, so tragically forgotten in a world that 
pays but lip-service to the Son of God, is that only 
in subordination to Him “Who is before all things 
and by whom all things consist [hold together]” 
can any truth, whether in science or mathematics, 
literature or sociology, attain its real significance. 
Divorced from Him, it is not only transitory and 
incomplete; it may also become a potential menace 
to the well-being of a humanity created in the image 


of the only Reality, which is God. 


TRUTH'S IMPERATIVE 

Our inquiry has led us into an exposition of the 
Christian view of truth. But the Bible is a book 
of action rather than analysis, and Christ is a 
Lord to be followed rather than merely admired. 
The truth of God, unlike the truth of the philos- 
ophers, lays upon humanity an obligation not to 
be evaded. As F. W. Robertson said, following 
Plato, “He is already half false who speculates on 
truth and does not do it. Truth is given, not to 
be contemplated but to be done. Life is an action 
—not a thought.”!! 

This being the case, we must conclude by facing 
what it means to do the truth. Here, as in every 
instance where Scripture lays an obligation upon 
man, we are not left in any doubt. The words of 
Christ that led to Pilate’s memorable question tell 
us exactly what is meant by doing the truth. For, 
on being interrogated about His Kingship, Christ 
had replied: “Thou sayest that I am a king. To 
this end was I born, and for this cause came I 


into the world, that I should bear witness unto the 
truth.”!2 

Now if any man can be said to have done the 
truth, that man was Jesus Christ. It was in His 
humanity that He stood before Pilate, and when 
Pilate exclaimed to the hostile multitude, “Behold, 
the man,” he spoke better than he knew. Christ 
was the only man of perfect integrity the world 
has ever seen. And His integrity was epitomized 
by His relation to the truth. 

Doing the truth means doing just what Christ 
did—bearing witness to it. As for bearing witness 
to the truth, it is more than a matter of words, 
though it necessarily includes verbal testimony. 
Christ alone among men was the perfect witness, 
because He Himself was wholly true. His life was 
wholly true in its complete conformity with His 
Father’s will. Contrary to some modern interpre- 
ters, Christ never claimed to have discovered or 
originated the truth. It was not through His own 
spiritual insights that He “became” the Son of 
God; rather was it because He was the Son that 
the Father committed to Him all truth. Therefore, 
it was His mission in His humanity to bear witness 
to that truth. This He did in His teaching, in His 
life, and in His death and resurrection. Everything 
about Christ—every word, every deed, even the 
thought behind the word and the deed—was a wit- 
ness to the truth. 


So it must be with Christians, apart from the 
immeasurable gap between perfection and human 
striving. We are not witnesses in the sense that 
we have found out for ourselves the truth which 
is eternal reality. On the contrary, it is because 
we are regenerate sons of God through faith in 
Christ that the truth is committed to us. Said our 
Lord to His Father: “As thou hast sent me into 
the world, even so have I also sent them into the 
world.”!3 Therefore, our mission is, like that of 
Christ, to bear witness to the truth and to be com- 
mitted in mind and heart and life to the will of 
God, to have as the criterion of every word and 
act nothing less than conformity with the truth, 
thus to make Christ known in word and deed—this 
is what is meant by bearing witness to the truth. 

END 


1Cp. the beginning of the Essay on Truth by Sir Francis 
Bacon. 


2John 18:38. 
3John 14:6. 


(Continued on page 29, column 2) 
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[Reaction to Professor Henry Morris’ article Creation and 
Deluge was prompt and vigorous. We regret that prepara- 
tion of each issue two months in advance delayed publica- 
tion of the following letters from His readers until now. 

Arguments on the subject have ranged from Adam’s navel 
to Malchus’ ear, from Bishop Augustine’s fourth century 
cell at Hippo to Professor Kulp’s twentieth century lab up 
on the Hudson. Ringless trees, saltless seas, Niagara Falls 
and even the former Mr. Piltdown have rolled, flowed or 
limped across the editor’s desk. 

We hope that this controversy will engender light as 
well as heat.—ep.] 


DEAR EDITOR, 

In the light of increased conservatism and cau- 
tion on the part of non-Christian scientists it is 
important that Christians should be equally careful 
in their evaluation of both science and Scripture. 
The need for such caution was explained by Aug- 
ustine as follows: 

“Tt often happens that one who is not a Christian 
hath some knowledge derived from the clearest argu- 
ments or from the evidence of his senses about the 
earth, about the heavens, about the other elements 
of this world, about the movements and revolutions, 
or about the size and distance of the stars, about 
certain eclipses of the sun and moon, about the 
course of the years and the seasons, about the nature 
of animals, plants and minerals, and about other 
things of a like nature. 

“Now it is an unseemly and mischievous thing, 
and greatly to be avoided, that a Christian man 
speaking on such matters, as if according to the 
authority of Christian Scripture, should talk so fool- 
ishly that the unbeliever on hearing him, and ob- 
serving the extravagance of his error, should hardly 
be able to refrain from laughing. And the great 
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mischief, is not so much that the man himself is 
laughed at for his errors, but that our authors are 
believed, by people without the Church, to have 
taught such things, and are so condemned as un- 
learned, and cast aside, to the great loss of those 
for whose salvation we are so much concerned” 
(Augustine, De genesi ad litteram Lib. i, Cap. XIX, 
n. 39). 

With this observation in mind, deluge geology 
should be examined in the light of observed biologi- 
cal principles and the teaching of Scriptures rather 
than in the light of biological theory and the in- 
terpretations of Scripture. 

Prof. Morris, as well as many other writers on 
science and Scripture, assumes that evolution and 
creation are two mutually incompatible approaches 
to the same phenomena. Such a simple assumption, 
however, is far from accurate. If we examine the 
publications on the subject of “evolution” it soon 
becomes obvious that much of this material is con- 
cerned with present-day biological principles. On the 
basis of long and consistent usage it is impossible 
to apply any other term to these principles than 
“evolution” or, more specifically, “microevolution.” 
Since creation is a finished process (Gen. 2:1) it 
follows that we are here concerned with two dif- 
ferent phenomena. 

Theologians have described God’s works of prov- 
idence (in contrast to His work of creation) as “His 
most holy, wise and powerful preserving and gov- 
erning all His creatures and all their actions” 
(Westminster Shorter Catechism.) Such a concept 
involves those activities of God that took place after 
the creation although there is no Scriptural evidence 
to indicate that they were not a part of the creative 








HORATIO BONAR 


Let the whole soul be fed by the study of the whole Bible, so that there may be no ir- 
regularity or inequality in the growth of its parts and powers. 


act. The biological phenomena of adaptation, he- 
reditary changes, and relationships among living 
organisms—all of which are, at least partially, de- 
monstrable in the laboratory—are undoubtedly of 
this variety. Therefore a large proportion of “evolu- 
tion” is acceptable as a manifestation of God’s 
works of “providence.” 

The broad, sweeping generalizations of evolu- 
tionists as regards the material origin of living 
things and the phylogenetic relationships of the 
larger taxonomic groups (macroevolution) are, 
however, subject to Scriptural criticism. It is by 
the insistence — specified or insinuated — that we 
can understand the origin of life in purely material 
terms, that the typical evolutionist comes into con- 
flict with the Scriptures. We must maintain that 
“in the beginning cop created,” and that this 
creative process was orderly and, at least partially, 
supernatural. However, there is no basis for as- 
suming that Genesis tells us the minute details of the 
creative process. This work of Moses should be con- 
sidered as a simple but infallible summary of the 
tremendous and incomprehensible processes where- 
by the Lord has created and sustained the world. 
There is just as much wrong with reading our own 
ideas into God’s words (the Bible), and defending 
these ideas as infallible as there is in dogmatically 
presenting our speculations on the relationships of 
the various invertebfate phyla. 


Such an operating principle is of paramount im- 
portance in the light of the marked tendency on the 
part of the harmonizers of science and Scripture to 
read scientific theory into Genesis or Genesis into 
scientific theory. Fortunately, most of these people 
are willing to admit that twentieth century theory is 
not the final word. Unfortunately, too few of them 
are willing to admit that their understanding of 
God’s Word is at all subjective . . . We must ever 
recognize that our understanding of Scripture is lim- 
ited. It is also well to bear in mind that God’s word 
was given to be understood by and to be true for all 
ages and not to satisfy the curiosities of the twenti- 
eth century intellectuals. This author has pointed 
out elsewhere (Journal of the American Scientific 
Affliation 4:5-7, 1952) the unfortunate results of the 


assumed: synonymy of the word “kind” in Genesis 
and the word “species” as used in biology. Similar- 
ly, the insistence on the exact and only meaning of 
the word “day” is decidedly reading our interpre- 
tations into a general passage of Scripture. It may 
be true but the evidence is not conclusive. There- 
fore, we should not reduce the impact of the incon- 
trovertible message of Scripture by dogmatism in 
the non-essentials. 

Prof. Morris spends much time in “disproving” 
the harmony of the first chapter of Genesis and the 
fossil record. However, in order to do this he has, 
in many instances, departed from the principles of 
exact interpretation that he has applied so vigorous- 
ly to the word “day.” Let us examine a few of these 
problems: 


(1) Prof. Morris complains that, although fruit- 
bearing trees and fish appear at the same time in 
geology, the former appear on the third day and the 
latter on the fifth day in Genesis 1. But do they? 
There appears to be little argument about the time 
of the appearance of the plants. However, the word 
for fish (even in Hebrew) does not appear in vv. 
20, 21, although it does appear in vv. 26, 28. Even 
the translators of the King James Version recognized 
this and recorded: “And God created great whales 
(sea-monsters, R.V.) and every living creature that 
moveth, which the waters brought forth abundant- 
ly.” As pointed out by Perce, in his old but interest- 
ing book, Genesis and Modern Science (published 
in 1897), it is possible to assume, with equal em- 
phasis on a strictly literal interpretation, that this 
verse (Gen. 1:21) refers to the age of dinosaurs. 
Furthermore, such an interpretation answers the 
objection that this verse indicates that birds fol- 
lowed fish in the creative order. The dinosaurs were 
reptiles, and hence, we could even prove that the 
Scriptures teach that reptiles preceded birds on the 
basis of translation that is as literal as that of any 
deluge geologist. 

(2) It is objected that “creeping things” were 
among the last things created but that insects ap- 
peared much earlier. However, on the basis of literal 
interpretation, can we conclude that “creeping 
things” and “insects” are synonymous. We can’t. 
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As also pointed out by Perce, the terms has been ap- 
plied to a great number of animal forms. It is an- 
other of those general terms used in Scripture that 
actually serve to maintain its authenticity regardless 
of the stage of development of human knowledge. 
For example, in Lev. 11:29, 30 we read: “These also 
shall be unclean unto you among the creeping things 
that creep upon the earth: the weasel, and the 
mouse, and the tortoise (crocodile) after his kind, 
and the ferret (shrew) and the chameleon, and the 
lizard, and the snail, and the mole.” While in some 
places the term, “creeping things” may apply to 
insects it is obvious that it may also apply to a wide 
variety of living organisms. 

(3) The objection about the relation of the sun 
and plants is an old one and there is no denying 
that it constitutes more of a problem to the day-age 
theory than to the others. However, since Prof. 
Morris is willing to concede that the fourth day may 
have been a time of rearranging things, it is pos- 
sible that the sun and moon entered upon more def- 
mite relations to the surface of the earth at that 
time. Sunlight or some other type of light energy 
may have been available to plants long before that. 
It is only fair to point out, however, that although 


such an hypothesis is not disproven by Scripture it 
is not proven either. 


While the principle of uniformity is primarily a 
geological term there are many biological and theo- 
logical implications in its acceptance or rejection. 
This principle assumes that the same laws have gov- 
erned the world since the dawn of time. In its most 
materialistic forms which deny completely the su- 
pernatural intervention of God at any time, it can- 
not be accepted by Christians. However, the recog- 
nition of the general application of natural laws 
over a long period of time is in agreement with the 
Scriptures. God is the author of order and is as 
responsible for the establishment and maintenance 
of natural laws as for their temporary change or 
even suspension. Without such a guiding principle 
miracles become meaningless. 

The use of special supernatural means does not 
obviate the synachronous use of the ordinary or 
natural. Certainly both the creation and the deluge 


MARK TWAIN 


were supernatural and extraordinary events. Yet it 
seems that Prof. Morris’ assumption that “creation 
was accomplished by entirely different processes 
than we can now study scientifically” is unwar- 
ranted. Creation as described in Genesis is finished 
but there is no evidence that God used completely 
different sets of laws before and after. To a biolo- 
gist the references to reproduction involve not only 
natural biological processes, but the probability of 
both pain and death before the end of the creative 
act. As in other supernatural events there is evi- 
dence of the simultaneous operation of the natural 
and the supernatural. 


In his introduction to the same paragraph re- 
ferred to above, Prof. Morris states that this view of 
six literal days is the “only really legitimate inter- 
pretation.” This is dogmatic and unfair. It may 
appear to him, on the basis of known evidence, to 
be the best interpretation, just as the day-age theory 
appears best to me. But in the light of our finite 
understanding of both science and the Scriptures it 
is exceedingly rash to claim the only interpretation. 
As indicated by the earlier quotation from Aug- 
ustine, such unwarranted dogmatism brings dis- 
credit to the more important truths concerning the 
plan of salvation. 


Prof. Morris has done an admirable job in as- 
sembling the evidence for a world-wide flood. Al- 
though it appears probable that such was the case, 
the evidence is still not strong enough completely to 
eliminate the possibility of a local flood. The many 
interesting problems in the distribution of living 
and fossil animals have not been solved by deluge 
geologists or by any of us who believe in the uni- 
versal nature of the flood. The geological problems 
of fossil formation, stratification, etc., have been 
ably considered by Dr. [J. Laurence] Kulp and 
others and will not be repeated here. On the basis 
of the flood waters existing for less than six months, 
it appears probable that, terrible though the deluge 
was to living things, it presents an archeological 
rather than a geological problem. Although flood 
geology appears, in this area, to give us the solution 
all wrapped up in a neat little package, such a 
package should be accepted cautiously. It is easy 


Many people are troubled about the Scriptures which are mysterious and hard to under- 
stand. I am most troubled about those which I can understand. 
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to bury our heads like ostriches in the Bible and 
close our eyes and ears to anything but God’s 
written Word. As Christians we must recognize that 
the world is also God’s work and that neither the 
created nor the written works of God are completely 
understood. Therefore, it is not only unwise but 
impossible completely to correlate scientific theory 
with Holy Writ. Furthermore, it is detrimental to 
the cause of Christ to denounce all scientists and 
all scientific theories because they were not formu- 
lated by Christian men in order to prove the Scrip- 
tures. There is no Biblical basis for assuming that 
significant material knowledge is limited to Chris- 
tians. I am sure Prof. Morris does not work on that 
assumption in his own work in engineering. 
Conclusions: 

(1) The classical battle between evolution and 
creation is a distortion of the basic issues. Much 
of evolution (microevolution) is still going on and 
therefore is not concerned with creation, which is 
finished. The other aspects of evolution (macro- 
evolution) are highly speculative although no more 
so than some of the attempted interpretations of 
Scripture. 

(2) There is still good evidence of an essential 
and beautiful harmony between the ageless and in- 
fallible story of Genesis and the record of the ages 
as revealed in geology and biology. 

(3) The overzealous application of the principle 
of “literal interpretation” of Scripture is danger- 
ous and inconsistent. 

(4) The supernatural nature of an event does 
not eliminate the possibility of a concurrent role of 
natural phenomena. Hence God could utilize His 
mechanisms of “providence” to bring about, in 
part, His work of “creation.” 

(5) While the various views on the problems of 
Genesis and science indicate confusion and dis- 
agreement, several points should be borne in mind: 

(a) The basic relationship between God and 
man is recognized by all who accept the authority of 
the Scriptures. This covers the whole gamut of 
experience from the fall of Adam, through the 
atoning work of the Son of God, to the glorious ap- 
pearing of Jesus Christ and the judgment of the 
world. 

(b) God is the author of both the natural and 
the supernatural. The emphasis upon one or the 
other is responsible for much divergent opinion 
among Bible-believing Christians. 


(c) Our understanding of science is inadequate. 
Consequently, even the “facts” of today may be the 
“discarded hypotheses” of tomorrow. 

(d) Our understanding of the Bible is inade- 
quate. There is much disagreement on the details 
and methods of Old Testament chronology. There is 
considerable difficulty in applying precise scientific 
terms to a work that is meant for all peoples of all 
ages. 

(e) We have been entrusted with the care of 
God’s Word for the salvation of men. Such a trust 
requires care and love; not dogmatism. Therefore, 
as Christians we ought to be more willing honestly 
to admit that we do not know the answers to these 
theologically unimportant issues. 


University of New Hampshire WILBUR L. BULLOCK, PH.D. 


(Assoc. Prof. Zoology) 


DEAR EDITOR: 


. . . My Objections boil down to three, and may 
be roughly classified as one physical, one geolog- 
ical, and one philosophical. 

The physical criticism is as follows: 

(1) By observing the rate of emission of par- 
ticles from radioactive isotopes, and again from the 
analysis of relative amounts of radium and lead (the 
radioactive decay product of radium) in ores such 
as pitchblendes, it is possible to determine the date 
at which radioactivity began in those rocks, which 
presupposes the existence of those materials then. 
Again and again, with samples of ores from dif- 
ferent parts of the earth, different kinds of ores, and 
different analysts, the answer is monotonously the 
same: about 2 to 3 billion years. 

(2) Presumably, whatever cataclysmic explosions 
took place during the creation caused the formation 
of those radioactive isotopes. If radioactive isotopes 
of any kind were formed, it is reasonable to suppose 
that, just as in atomic reactions which we can pro- 
duce, isotopes of all sorts would be produced: iso- 
topes of short life as well as those of long life. An 
isotope decays exponentially; that is, its rate of 
decay is always proportional to the amount of it 
present. We may speak of an isotope as having a 
“half-life,” which is the time it takes for the atoms 
in a given amount of it to have one-half their num- 
ber decayed into the decay product. Now, the inter- 
esting point is this: if the earth were only 6,000 
years old, why should we not find isotopes of half- 
lives anywhere from 6,000 years on up, in an 
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abundance as great as the ones with billions of years 
half-life? But we do not find shorter half-life iso- 
topes than billion-year types occurring naturally in 
the earth, except in such cases as are due to steady- 
state formation from long-life isotopes, and then 
these cases are only present in the trace amounts 
predicted from steady-state theory. To adhere to 
the 6,000 years figure in the face of this evidence is 
to affirm that God “fixed” the evidence in a very 
careful way. 

(3) Of course, both you and Dr. Morris will 
recognize, and I am in agreement with you, that this 
is all based on the principle of uniformity. How- 
ever, it is the principle of uniformity not in geology, 
but this time in physics. The uniformity of radio- 
active decay could not be affected by geologic 
processes, deluges, or anything short of the delib- 
erate hand of God. 

‘My geological criticism is as follows: 

(1) We have the evidence of history, both pro- 
fane and Biblical, that since the time of the Flood 
at least, the processes of geology have been basically 
the same as today, and thus we may establish post- 
Flood uniformity beyond the shadow of a doubt. As 
is well known, most areas of the earth have not just 
one, but two or more distinctly different sedimentary 
beds, separated by sometimes hundreds of feet of 
non-sedimentary rock. Which bed is the diluvian- 
formed one? Obviously, to avoid having to explain 
the newer ones, the topmost beds must be supposed 
to be those from the Flood. However, the formation 
of the older beds must then be explained as part of 
a “made-to-order,” deceptively old-appearing crea- 
tion. 

(2) Consider, for example, Zion Canyon, formed 
by the downcutting of the Virgin River through red 
sandstone. This sandstone must be the Flood bed. 
If Zion Canyon was formed by the present type of 
action, it must be several hundred thousand years 
old at the very least. Even with a most fabulous re- 
juvenation, it would be difficult, it seems to me, to 
account for the 2,000-foot depth of the canyon in 
the 4,000 years or so since the Flood. Furthermore, 
Bryce Canyon nearby is evidence that a rapid re- 
juvenation erosion or rapid run-off of flood waters 
is not the answer; the delicate type of handiwork 
we see there is patient work, not the action of a 
violent rejuvenation. 

In connection with the philosophical problem, Dr. 
Morris proposes an authoritarian interpretation of 
historical geology; one which is based on the Bible 
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only as the key to the past. 

Experiment and observation, and these alone, to- 
gether with logical interpretations, must be all that 
we can offer as scientific truth to anyone, even 
Christians. 

Back in the Renaissance, the Roman Catholic 
Church defended Ptolemy’s theory of the universe 
against the Copernican doctrine, partly on the basis 
that the Scripture says in Ecclesiates 1:5: “the sun 
also ariseth, and the sun goeth down and hasteth 
to his place where he arose.” Wrong understanding, 
of course; but what about the method of argument? 

In his closing paragraph, Dr. Morris implies that 
the general doctrine of uniformity is the source of 
denials of miracles and of the coming judgment. 
But logically these denials cannot be derived from 
it, so why lay the blame on it? The true doctrine 
of uniformity is not absolute; it tells us that a 
miracle is extremely improbable, it does not say 
impossible—indeed, it never can. For us to discard 
the true doctrine of uniformity is to claim that the 
work of 300 years of science is based on a wrong 
and invalid principle, and that the technology of 
today, produced by long chains of careful reasoning 
and experiment, is a tremendous stroke of luck, or 
else the careful and deliberate arrangement of other- 
wise inconsistent and unrelated phenomena by the 
hand of God each time a principle is tested. This 
thesis appears philosophically dangerous to me, be- 
cause it removes the belief on the part of the holder 
that there is any hope that further research will lead 
to results which are at all general in their scope; and 
it opens the way for the unconscious and later the 
deliberate assignment of a negative ethical value to 


' scientific endeavor .. . 


Pasadena, Calif. WALTER R. THORSON 
DEAR EDITOR, 

One cannot help but admire the concern which 
Dr. Morris shows for the Word of God as the final 
authority as opposed to the rather too dogmatic 
conclusions of modern geology. Yet it may be de- 
sirable to qualify a few of the author’s remarks 
about the Hebrew text of the first few verses of 
Genesis. 

We have no quarrel with his insistence that the 
word yom be translated and understood as an ordi- 
nary “day” and not an age. This is a matter for 
Hebrew scholars to decide, not geologists. Hebrew 
has an excellent word as Dr. Morris points out for 

(Continued on page 30, column 1) 


By ROBERT W. SMITH 


FIVE THEORIE 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: It is axiomatic that in every discussion 
there are certain basic presuppositions which must be 
accepted before any discussion may be pursued. Sometimes 
they may be little more than Descartes’ Cogito, ergo sum 
(I think, therefore I am). But that they must be present 
is beyond debate. I am making one basic presupposition 
in this paper: that the historical documents of the New 
Testament are accurate. With this assumption and extra- 
Biblical material I purpose to treat the matter under 
discussion. 

I am indebted to Carl F. H. Henry, Professor of Philos- 
ophy at Fuller Theological Seminary, for the basic skeleton 
of this article, though of course he is not responsible for 
the additional material which might be at variance with his 
opinions. I have urged Professor Henry to put his notes 
into printed form, but the pressure of academic and other 
duties have thus far precluded this. 


N. DOCTRINE of the Christian Church has received 
more wholesale criticism than has the physical 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, for on this doctrine 
rests the foundation of all the other New Testament 
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miracles. Admit the Resurrection and it is tanta- 
mount to the admission of the others; deny it and 
the whole siructure of New Testament theology 
falls.! 

Christians differ over some doctrines and prac- 
tices (such as methods of baptism, church govern- 
ment, etc.). But the Resurrection is basic. To reject 
this is ipso facto to reject the heart of God’s revela- 
tion to man. 

C. S. Lewis points out? that in early Apostolic 
times, that is in the first century, to preach Chris- 
tianity meant primarily to preach the Resurrection. 
He reminds us that the central theme of every Chris- 
tian sermon recorded in the book of the Acts was 
the Resurrection.’ His contemporaries in Jerusalem 
did not even attempt to refute Peter’s message that 
Jesus Christ had risen; the whole city knew that the 
tomb was empty, and they had no rebuttal. This 
was true not only of Peter’s ministry, but also of 
Paul’s, for he insisted that Christ had died for our 
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sins, was buried and rose again the third day.* 

During the nineteenth century David Strauss 
wrote some devastating works denying the Resur- 
rection. This German rationalist argued that the 
stories grew out of a disillusioned group of people 
brooding over the tragic death of their master, and 
that it wove into His career events to correspond 
with the Old Testament Messiah. But arguing in 
this way, Strauss is unable to explain why men al- 
lowed themselves to be beaten and crucified for 
their fabrications. 

Spinoza, the Dutch philosopher of the seven- 
teenth century, argued against all miracles,’ on the 
ground that this implies an imperfect creation. This 
he insisted is inconsistent with an all-perfect and 
omnipotent God. But a reality which this thinker 
apparently overlooked is that man’s sin can seri- 
ously mar the handiwork of an omnipotent God. 

David Hume took issue with the idea of a resur- 
rection, presuming to know all the laws of Nature, 
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OSWALD CHAMBERS 


A true saint never says, “I can’t” because it 
never occurs to him that he can. 


when he said that a resurrection is a violation of 
the laws of Nature.® No testimony can establish a 
miracle, he said, unless its contradiction would be 
more miraculous than the miracle itself.’ 


Matthew Arnold, who needs no introduction to 
students of English literature, said “miracles do not 
happen.” In addition he felt that it was dangerous 
to rest Christianity on a miracle, for when that was 
disproved (as he thought the Resurrection was) 
everything else would go with it. 


But the intervention of God at given times in 
history has been and is, some argue, the introduc- 
tion of higher laws than we yet know. We know all 
too little of the laws of the universe to say that the 
Resurrection represents their violation. Thomas 
Carlyle suggested the possibility that Christ’s res- 
urrection is the first instance of a law of resurrec- 
tion which we shall know later, proving the existence 
of a deeper law. 


In addition to philosophy, science has entered 
the controversy over the Resurrection with such 
general statements as “it is scientifically impossible 
for one to rise again from the dead after three days. 
Such a phenomenon has never been observed by 
competent authorities.” But let’s put science to its 
own test, and see what it can say. First, science 
must admit that it rests its conclusion wholly upon 
sense perception (what can be seen, heard, tasted, 
smelled and felt). This is the very foundation of 
science. But what happened at the appearances of 
Jesus Christ? We have not just the seeing, but also 
the feeling—‘“thrust your hand into my side” (to 
the doubter, Thomas), and the hearing—‘as the 
Father has sent me, even so I send you” (to the 
disciples). Here is evidence of the type upon which 
science rests much of its case. On the basis of its 
own tests, science must do one of three things: admit 
the possibility of the Resurrection; remain silent 
upon the subject; or deny the foundation upon 


GEORGE MULLER 


The stops of a good man—as well as his steps 
—are ordered of the Lord. 


which science itself rests. Christian and non-Chris- 
tian agree that the tomb was empty on that Easter 
Sunday morning, but just how it became empty is 
where the disagreement enters. 


THE STOLEN BODY THEORY 

The possibility that Jesus’ body might be stolen 
was the very thing against which the Sanhedrin— 
the body of Jewish rulers—wanted to guard, so 
three precautions were taken: a huge stone was 
rolled before the entrance of the grave; the tomb 
was sealed and guards were stationed. But note that 
on Easter Sunday morning the religious leaders did 
not dispute that the body of Jesus Christ was miss- 
ing. They quickly thought of an explanation and in- 
structed the soldiers to tell the people that His dis- 
ciples had come and stolen the body away while 
they (the guards) were asleep.® But observe the 
contradiction here: if they were asleep, how would 
they know what had happened? Such testimony 
would not be admitted in a courtroom. 

But if Joseph of Arimathea had taken the body, 
which perhaps he had a perfect right to do, why 
didn’t the soldiers use that as an excuse ?? 


On the other hand those who crucified Jesus could 
have ended all their troubles and the spread of this 
new heresy in a single coup d’etat merely by pro- 
ducing the body. That they did not exhibit the body 


is evidence that they did not possess it. 


THE GHOST OR VISIONARY THEORY 

This theory says that the disciples wanted to 
see Jesus Christ after His death, so it was easy to 
think that they had seen Him. But this position 
breaks down on several occasions!® when the indi- 
viduals did not recognize Jesus; they were not ex- 
pecting to see Him. Indeed, He was thought to be 
another man. 


Visions are ordinarily seen by people of a partic- 
ular kind of emotional temperament—not by a 
group so diverse in their personalities as Matthew, 
a tax collector; Thomas, the doubter; unbelieving 
James; and loving Mary Magdalene. Further, in 
susceptible people these ghost phenomena usually 
occur over a period of years, but these appearances 


suddenly stopped after forty days. 

It should be pointed out too that if God produces 
a certain phenomenon before our eyes to make us 
believe something which is not true, then we should 
find a different God to serve. Similarly, this is 
true of Jesus Christ: if He did not rise again as He 
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said He would, then He is a liar, and we must 
search elsewhere among the saviors of the world, 
for He is inadequate. 


Jesus was possibly aware of the danger that the 
disciples might later think that they had only seen 
an apparition, for He commanded, “thrust your 
hand into my side”; “don’t cling to me, Martha”; 
and adds, “a spirit has not flesh and bones, such as 
you see that I have.”!'! He obviously wanted them 
to know the reality of His appearance. 


THE WRONG-TOMB THEORY 


This theory simply claims that the disciples in 
their eagerness to see the risen friend, went to the 
wrong tomb. But if the disciples went to the wrong 
tomb, why were those who crucified Jesus so wor- 
ried? Why didn’t they go to the right one, produce 
the body, and refute this ridiculous claim of a risen 
Saviour? It would be understandable if one person 
went to the wrong tomb, but for three within the 
space of an hour or so to do this is a different 
matter. 

Even if the disciples did go to the wrong tomb, 
why would the Roman soldiers risk severe disci- 
plinary action by saying they fell asleep at the 
tomb? To forget within several days where Jesus 
had been laid is hardly thinkable of the disciples. 
But even if they had gone to the wrong tomb, 
wouldn’t they have realized their mistake later and 
gone to the right one? 


THE SWOON THEORY 


The advocate of the “Swoon Theory” claims that 
Jesus Christ never really died at all, but that He 
fainted, appearing to be dead. Joseph of Arimathea 
took Him down from the cross, placed Him in the 
tomb along with food (the custom with some an- 
cients) and then when He regained consciousness, 
He ate, rested, and in a few days was up and walk- 
ing around. It was this rejuvenated Jesus whom 
Mary, the disciples and others saw.'? But it should 
be remembered that this is the only mention in 
history of the death of Jesus Christ. If Jesus did 
not die on the cross, we ask when He did die. The 
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burden of proof is not on our shoulders, but upon 
the one who asserts another historical date. Wilbur 
M. Smith has remarked that we know more about 
the death of Jesus Christ than about the death of 
any other man in ancient history. 


It is inconceivable that Jesus could have recov- 
ered from crucifixion in three days without medical 
care, rolled the stone away from the mouth of the 
cave, and walked into town on pierced feet—in ad- 
dition to having a pierced side. Those who have 
had experience with wounds know that such a re- 
covery takes a much longer period of time, weeks, 
and sometimes months being required for full re- 
covery. 


THE PURELY SPIRITUAL THEORY 

This is the most nebulous of any of the five 
theories for it says that Jesus did rise from the dead, 
but that it was a spiritual resurrection, not a physi- 
cal one. But just what is meant by a “spiritual” 
resurrection?!) Some have explained such a concept 
by saying that all frustrations are really little 
deaths to some part of our life, the great frustration 
being that of death itself. After death, however, 
there is a new “spiritual” life—a resurrection from 
the past experience—with power to do things we 
never did before. But used in this way, what is 
a “spiritual life’? We know little more than we did 
at first. 


NEW TESTAMENT FACTS 

The source-book on the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ gives us the following facts: 

(1) Jesus Christ said on at least five different 
occasions before His death that He would arise from 


the dead. 


(2) The disciples knew the Master well; there 
was no disagreement among them relative to the 
appearance after they allegedly saw Him. They all 
believed the same story. 

(3) The followers of Jesus did not believe the 
Resurrection at first, but were driven to this con- 
clusion only by sheer weight of evidence. 

(4) While it was still possible to test every 
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statement and every witness, the disciples boldly 
preached the Resurrection. 

(5) Hundreds, over a period of weeks and in 
various parts of the country, observed the same oc- 
currence . . . the sight of the Risen Saviour. 


But an intellectual conviction of the historical 
facts is not enough. If true, this fact has vital 
relevance for you and me in this twentieth century. 
For if Jesus Christ arose from the dead and lives 
eternally, we must reckon with a living Lord. END 


1The phrase New Testament theology is emphasized here, 
for it is realized that other “theologies” have emerged 
incorporating a denial of the physical resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. 

2Miracles, Macmillan Co. 

3“Christianity in its last analysis consists of two elements, 
a Person and a fact—Jesus and the resurrection.” 

4] Corinthians Ch. 15. 

5Porter, although not faultless in all his reasoning (cp. 
“Miracles,” Bibliotheca Sacra, V-30, 1830 p. 254f) does 
point out that because a phenomenon is contrary to my 
experience, it is sheer egotism to say, ipso facto, it is 
contrary to all experience. 

6Hume, An Inquiry Concerning Human Understanding, 
Ch. 10, “Concerning Miracles.” 

7This idea is not new when one remembers that Tisias, 
fifth century B.c. Sicilian Sophist, said the same thing 
when he argued for probability in lieu of Truth. Cp. 
Plato’s Phaedrus, p. 345, 6. 

8Matthew 28:11-16. 

9The fact that he is spoken of as a “good and righteous 
man” (Luke 23:50) is strong evidence that he didn’t. 

10Luke 24:13-31; John 20:14; 21:4. 

11Cp. Luke 24:39. For a refutation of the visionary theory 
though from a somewhat different approach, see the 
Bampton Lectures, (given annually at Oxford Univ., 
England), 1877, by Rev. C. A. Row; Lec. VII. 

12Tt will be recalled that the Islamic theory, propounded 
in the Koran is somewhat similar to this when it says, 
“They slew him not nor crucified (him) but it appeared 
so unto them; and lo! those who disagree concerning it 
are in doubt thereof save pursuit of a conjecture; they 
slew him not for certain. But Allah took him up unto 
Himself. Allah was ever Mighty, Wise.” The Moslem 
believes that someone else was crucified in the place of 
Jesus. That this position raises more problems than it 
solves is rather apparent. 

13That the spirit does not die is contended by almost every 
religion, Christian or non-Christian, so just what is meant 
by a “spiritual resurrection” is difficult to ascertain. 


WHAT IS THERE AFTER DEATH? 

(Continued from page 2) 
passed through death and been raised to die no 
more, He is in a unique position to talk about the 


subject. And He has spoken clearly on all the pos- 


sibilities we have observed. From His own lips, or 
through the pen of His apostles, we have such a 
forthright ruling on the popular ideas that without 
hesitation we may label each as a fallacy. 


Here are the facts, grouped to correspond to the 
fallacies: 


(1) ANNIHILATION The Lord Jesus said, “all... 
in the graves . . . shall come forth,” and He talks of 
“the resurrection of life” and “the resurrection of 
damnation” (judgment or condemnation).’ “Every 
idle word that men shall speak, they shall give ac- 
count thereof in the day of judgment.”’ “If thine 
eye cause thee to offend, pluck it out: it is better 
for thee to enter into the kingdom of God with one 
eye, rather than having two eyes to be cast into 
hellfire; where their worm dieth not, and the fire 
is not quenched.”’ He speaks of a coming day of 
judgment when He must say to some, “Depart from 
me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the 
devil and his angels.’’¢ 


The apostle Paul tells us that God has “appointed 
a day in the which He will judge the world in right- 
eousness by that Man whom He hath ordained; 
whereof He hath given assurance unto all men, in 
that He hath raised Him from the dead.”s 


The apostle Peter tells us of the coming day of 
judgment in which all men shall give account before 


God.‘ 


(2) UNIvVERSALISM With the story of the Rich 
Man and Lazarus, the Lord Jesus makes this view 
utterly untenable for those who accept His authority. 
There is a great gulf fixed, after death there are no 
transfers.’ This division is confirmed by His teach- 
ing in Luke 17:24-31. “One shall be taken and the 
other left.” We are not all going to the same place. 
There is a heaven to be entered by faith in Christ 
and a hell to be shunned. 


(3) EXISTENTIALISM Even Job knew that his life 
was not all! “For I know that my Redeemer liveth, 
and that He shall stand at the latter day upon the 
earth; and though after my skin worms destroy 
this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God: Whom I 
shall see for myself, and mine eyes shall behold 
(I—‘the real me’) and not another, though my reins 
be consumed within me.”’ The apostle Paul takes 
up the thread with his pungent declaration, “If in 
this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all 
men most miserable.’ 


(4) REINCARNATION Could words be clearer than 
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“it is appointed unto men once to die, but after 
this the judgment” ?’? The “great gulf fixed’’’’ per- 
mits no return. 

(5) SENTIMENTALISM Heaven is a place of hap- 
py service, not of infinitely prolonged frustration. 
Heli is a place of lamented loneliness, not of sec- 
ond-best fellowship. Christians in heaven will see 
eye to eye with God in permitting the banishment 
of those who insist on going to hell by refusing His 
Son (the only way to heaven). All tears are to be 
wiped away, so heaven will not be marred even by 
hearts breaking over those in hell—not because of 
smug complacency, but because of love for God in 
His judgment as well as His mercy.’? 


(6) FATALISM It is the world that God has loved 
—even all mankind. And while He knows those 
who will trust Him, we are held responsible for 
trusting Him or failing to trust Him.’? A place in 
heaven is God’s free gift to any and every one who 
trusts in the crucified, risen and ascended Lord. 
The saints in heaven will give all glory to God for 
receiving them there, but sinners in hell cannot 
hold God responsible for their fate. If we will not 
be saved in time, we shall be lost forever. “Why 
will ye die .. . For I have no pleasure in the death 
of him that dieth, saith the Lord God: wherefore 
turn yourselves and live ye.”’¢ 


SOME OTHER QUESTIONS 


One or two supplementary questions might be 
faced in conclusion. 


(1) Where are the dead now? Believers are 
“with Christ, which is far better,” “absent from 
the body . . . present with the Lord,” “comforted.” 
They await their resurrection bodies, but they are 
alive unto Him.’s 


(2) With what body will the dead come? A 
Resurrection body, incorporating molecular reor- 
ganization if we take—as we are told to—the Resur- 
rection Body of the Lord Jesus Christ as the pro- 
totype.”¢ 


(3) Will we recognize one another? Mary could 
not recognize the Risen Christ’s form through her 
tears, but when He spoke her name she knew Him.’7 
Paul talks of the Thessalonians as being his joy 
and crown at the appearing of the Lord Jesus.’? 
They could not be that without mutual recognition. 
“Wherefore comfort one another with these words.” 

There are many more questions we could ask, 
but the most important for each of us is, “Where 
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am | going after death?” What I do with Christ 
settles my destiny. What I do for Him determines 
my character and capacity there. END 
tJohn 5:26-29 

2Matthew 12:36 

3Mark 9:43-48 

4Matthew 25:31-46 

5Acts 17:30, 31 

6] Peter 4:3-5, 17; 18; II Peter 3:1-13 

7Luke 16:19-31 

8Job 19:25-27 

91 Corinthians 15:19 
10Hebrews 9:27 
11Luke 16 
12Revelation 22:1-5; 7:15-17; 21:27; 22:19; 

Matthew 24:42-47 
13John 3:16; 1:12; Romans 3:19-26 
14Ezekiel 18:31, 32 
15Philippians 1:21; Luke 20:38; I Thessalonians 4:13-18 
16Philippians 3:20, 21; I Corinthians 15:35-49; 

John 20:19-29; Luke 24:36-43 
17John 20:11-16 
18] Thessalonians 2:19, 20 
(Reprinted by permission from The Pilgrim News Letter, 
London) 





WHAT IS TRUTH? 
(Continued from page 18) 

4John 17:17. It is worthy of note that John says more 
about the truth than any other New Testament writer. 
The three synoptics use the word “truth” only five times; 
John’s Gospel uses it twenty-five times, while in his 
epistles it is used twenty-one times more. 

5The non-Christian does not, to be sure, admit this ex- 
planation. Nevertheless, as a rational man he must ac- 
cept the facts because they are a matter of history, even 
though he denies their meaning. Denial of the true mean- 
ing of facts, however, in no way invalidates that meaning. 
It simply shows that the man who denies them is either 
willfully or ignorantly shutting his eyes to what other 
thoughtful men can see. 

6A Death in the Desert 

7Colossians 1:16, 17. 

8John 1:1-4. 

9II Corinthians 4:18. 


10Mysticism may seem to be an exception to this statement. 
Without, however, raising the question of the validity of 
mystical experience, we may be certain that nothing in 
such experience, provided that it is genuine, can add to 
or be incompatible with revelation in Christ and the 
Bible. Otherwise the Bible could not be God's full re- 
velation nor could Christ be the manifestation of the 
Father. 

11Sermons on Religion and Life, Vol. I (Everyman’s Edi- 
tion), p. 125. 

12John 18:37. 


13John 17:18. 





READERS' REACTIONS 
(Continued from page 23) 


the concept of “age,” if this had been in the mind of 
the Lord when Genesis was written. The word 
translated “day” is so hedged about with qualifying 
statements and definitions that it seems impossible 
to imagine how God could otherwise have given 
this revelation and made the issue any clearer. That 
this raises problems for the geologists is readily ad- 
mitted, but the problems are theirs, not ours! The 
important thing for the child of God is to determine 
what the Word of God means. 


However, it is in Dr. Morris’ treatment (p .7) of 
the Ruin-and-Reconstruction theory that we feel he 
has weakened his position. One argument he raises 
against it, for example, is that there is no geological 
evidence of it. But this is the very argument which 
geologists raise against his universal flood. His 
reply is properly, “The issue is not the evidence 
of geology, but the statement of the Word of God.” 
So it is in the case of the Reconstruction theory. 

But is it true that there is no evidence for this 
alternative theory? Rightly understood the catas- 
trophe which is postulated did not need to leave 
any yreat geological evidence—life was simply 
“frozen out.” What evidence there need be, would 
then be found where the thawing-out process is not 
yet complete, namely in the polar regions, and here 
the evidence is abundant enough as Howorth and 
others have shown. 


In his weighty objections to the Ruin-and-Recon- 
struction theory he lists: 


(1) The statement that “the Lord made heaven 
and earth,” etc., in six days. It is quite wrong how- 
ever to suppose that God in His revelation simply 
used words haphazardly. The word translated 
“made” is not to be confused with the word 
“create.” These are not synonyms—much less re- 
duplication when used together in a single sentence. 
The word means here to “appoint” (in the sense of 
the furnishings which are the appointments of an 
oficial residence, for example). In the six days of 
the reconstruction God “appointed” the earth for 
man’s introduction into it. Similarly elsewhere in 
the Bible, the Ten Commandments were “ap- 
pointed,” the refuge cities “appointed’ and so forth. 
There came a day when the whole stage (the 
heavens and the earth) were ready, fully appointed 

. . and this verse (Gen. 2:4) would demolish Dr. 
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Morris’ position if the word used had been “cre- 
ated” instead of “made.” In other words, if the two 
words were synonymous, then Dr. Morris’ argument 
would be a lost cause. But they are by no means 
the same. 


(2) It seems rather unlikely that the entrance 
of death can refer to animal life. Man was a quite 
different creature, created in such a state that he 
need not have died. But this does not seem likely 
of the animals. Certainly plant life had to die, in 
order that other forms of life might live, so that 
death was not altogether an intruder into the cre- 
ated order of things. The “whole creation” that 
groans as a result of man’s disobedience (Rom. 
8:22) is the same “whole creation” to which Paul 
says the gospel had been preached (Col. 1:23), for 
the Greek is exactly the same phrase. This was the 
same “whole creation” which was involved in the 
great commission of Mark 16:15. At any rate in 
each of these instances the Greek original is iden- 
tical. 


(3) That a great number of forms which appear 
in the new creation are similar to the old—with 
some very notable exceptions—is not a bit surpris- 
ing. The catastrophe occurred just when the total 
ecology was ready to receive man. To introduce man 
in the reconstructed earth, it was necessary to set 
the stage much as it was—since we know now that 
there is nothing haphazard about the balanced 
economy of nature. 


Many passages do plainly and unequivocally 
teach this “theory,” but not too clearly if one is 
limited to an English text and a concordance. Even 
so, a concordance will reveal at once that the four 
basic terms of description in Gen. 1:2 are used ex- 
clusively in Biblical Hebrew of that which has come 
under judgment. The words for “darkness” and for 
“deep” are not the ordinary words used for the 
normal absence of light, or for the oceans. 


Moreover, as has been observed times without 
number, Isa. 45:18 states clearly that God did not 
créate the earth as it appears in Gen. 1:2. The word 
translated “without form” and the word translated 
“in vain” in.the King James Version is the same 
word in each instance in the original. The Rsv 
made some effort to render this correctly in Isa. 
45:18, but they might have been consistent and 
rendered it the same in Gen. 1:2. Only to do this 
they would have been forced to translate the verb in 
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Gen. 1:2, as it ought to be—‘tbecame” or “had be- 
come” instead of “was.” 


(4) The verb hayah, “to be” is normally omitted 
in Hebrew whenever it simply means “to be.” Ref- 
erence to any Hebrew grammar or syntax will 
readily reveal this, and a reading of the original 
Hebrew of Gen. 1. For example, the original reads 
“and it became light” (v. 3) but it did not “become 
good”; it was good. Thus in the first instance the 
verb is properly included, but in the second it is 
absent. This is not a hit-and-miss element of the 
Hebrew text. It is frequently very illuminating. 
Thus in v. 29, the seed was already upon the earth. 
It did not “become” in the earth. Hence the verb 
hayah is omitted. 


Moreover the tense is pluperfect, and must there- 
fore be translated “had become.” These are things 
which any Hebrew scholar can check for himself, 
but a dictionary or a concordance will not reveal 
them. All of which indicates that there is very 
seldom, if ever, such a thing as a “translation.” Al- 
most all translations are in fact interpretations. 
These finer details of the original text were noted by 
the earliest Jewish scholars themselves who were 
much more concerned with what was exactly in- 
tended than our rsv scholars were. Thus as far 
back as the Targum of Onkelos these more precise 
meanings were noted and observed in the translation 
into Aramaic. 


What is perhaps even more surprising and signi- 
ficant is that the very first word in the Hebrew text 
of Gen. 1:1 has been consistently mistranslated, for 
the words “In the beginning” are not a correct 
rendering of the original as we now find it in the 
Massoretic text. 


(5S) It is surprising to find a careful student 
like Dr. Morris missing the whole point of Gen. 
1:26, 27 though it arises from a confusion of the 
two words hasah and bara. God said, “Let us make 
man [a] in our image, and [b] after our likeness.” 
Then we are told in v. 27 that God created man in 
His image. But it is careful not to say that God 
created the likeness too. The fact is that the image 
was the mark of sonship—man “belonged to God,” 
he had the stamp of God’s ownership upon him, as 
the coin had the stamp of Caesar’s image upon it 
and thus belonged to him (Matt. 22:20). But the 


likeness was something to be wrought out in a life- 
time. 
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It is significant too, that the work of the first day 
was not actually the work of a first day, but of one 
day. The rsv again has observed this and cor- 
rectly translated it. The fact is important from our 
point of view, for many, many days, geological ages 
in fact, had possibly passed before there came this 
one day in which God began a reconstruction of a 
ruined earth. 

The New Testament is full of allusions to it, and 
indeed II Cor. 4:6 is so perfect an analogy that with 
no other text in the whole Bible to reveal it, this 
alone would surely be sufficient. 

So although this has already run much longer 
than was originally intended, our object in writing 
is to make it clear that the Ruin-and-Reconstruction 
concept is neither new nor strange. It is found in 
the earliest Jewish commentaries who rightly read 
the original Hebrew text. It has a continuous tradi- 
tion in the early Church Fathers, and throughout 
the succeeding centuries there were always scholars 
who observed it. It is by no means an invention to 
accommodate the Word of God to the conclusions 
of modern geology. 


Finally, a word entirely in support of Dr. Morris’ 
paper. A controversy has raged as-to whether God 
would deceive us by creating something which had 
no history but looked as though it had. 

One may ask whether when Moses’ rod was turned 
into a serpent, that serpent showed its correct age? 
Or when the fragments of bread, twelve baskets of 
them, were gathered up, who had been the baker? 
The decayed and restored cells in Lazarus’ body 
when he was raised from the dead, were they the 
result of a historical process of cell division, and 
was his blood-type the result of his heredity? How 
“old” was the wine which turned out to be so much 
more tasty at the Marriage in Cana of Galilee? 


It is all a question of miracle. If a fig tree can 
wither in a day, and Aaron’s rod bloom in a night 
and bear fruit, is it not foolish to speak of time and 
history in the strictly scientific sense when dealing 
with the creativity of God. The rod that became a 
serpent was no more “difficult” for the Lord than 
that a lump of clay should become a man when God 
created Adam. 


I would say with Dr. Morris, let us by all means 
study the Scriptures and seek to interpret natural 
phenomena in the light of the Word of God. 


University of Toronto 


ARTHUR C. CUSTANCE, 
PH.D, Cand. (Anthropology) 
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SUNDAY, APRIL 4 

ROMANS 12:1-8 (1) What will be the natural response of the one who re- 
ceives a personal revelation of God in Jesus Christ (vv. 1, 2)? How much 
of my body and mind have I given over to God for His transforming touch? 
Am I continually doing so? (2) In what terms is God’s will described 
(v. 2)? Have I found this to be true? (3) What is the cure for too high 


an opinion of self (v. 3)? (4) What is God’s provision for the well-bal- 


anced development of His Body (vv. 4-8)? Has God given me any gifts? 


Am I exercising them to the full, prayerfully seeking others (I Cor. 12:31)? 
MONDAY, APRIL 5 

ROMANS 12:9-21 (1) What is the first quality Paul encourages the Roman 
Christians to display (v. 9)? Determine the relationship between this and 
the other virtues listed. (2) Examine every positive command, deciding 
which is especially relevant to your life and why. (3) How may a life of 
“constant” prayer be attained (v. 12)? (4) What is taught here concern- 
ing our natural desire to “get even” with those who wrong us (vv. 19, 20)? 
How did the Lord Jesus react when treated unjustly (Is. 53:6, 7)? In the 
light of evil around me am I known for my loud denunciations or positive 
action? 

TUESDAY, APRIL 6 

ROMANS 13:1-7 (1) What is to be the attitude of the Christian to the gov- 
ernment and why (vv. 1, 2)? (2) For what purpose has God granted 
authority to civil governments (vv. 3, 4)? (3) What characteristics of good 
government are alluded to in these verses? Consider civil authority as a 
factor in subduing evil. (4) Determine the limitation of a Christian’s obe- 
dience to the government (Acts 5:27-29). What does this passage teach 
concerning the relationship between Christianity and citizenship? Has my 
trust in Jesus Christ made me a better citizen? 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 7 

ROMANS 13:8-14 (1) Consider the great unpaid debt every Christian owes 
(vv. 8-10). 


how is each related to love? (3) How may I know if I am fulfilling God’s 


(2) What specific commandments are enumerated here and 


law? Would an application of this standard revolutionize my behavior? 
How? (4) Of what facts will the wide-awake Christian be aware, and 
how will this affect his life (vv. 11-13)? (5) Does the character of the 
Lord Jesus appear in my conduct (v. 14)? Is there evidence that I am 


intimately united to Him? 


2 


° 


cause of Job’s calamities. Each of the 3 cycles of speeches (a—chs. 4-14; 
b—chs. 15-21; c—chs. 22-31) contain 6 speeches, one by each of the three 
friends, with a reply from Job. In the last round the third speaker, Zo- 
phar, fails to come forward. (2) Vv. 3, 4 contain a beautiful tribute to 
Job. Vv. 6, 17 should be read in rsv. V. 7 touches upon Eliphaz’ philos- 
ophy of suffering. What is yours? Have you an answer to the question 


of v. 17, “Can mortal man be righteous before God”? 


SATURDAY, APRIL 24 

jos 5 (1) Remembering Job’s piety at what points do Eliphaz’ statements 
fail to fit the experience of Job and his family? (2) With v. 7 cp. Jn. 
16:33. Thank God One has overcome on our behalf and thru Him we 
may be more than conquerors (Rom. 8:37). (3) V. 8 is good advice for 
today and everyday. Cp. Ps. 37:5. (4) For light on God’s chastening (v. 
17) see Heb. 12:5-11. Was Job’s experience one of chastening? Why? 
(5) V. 26 gives a picture of the end of a godly life. Is it invariably true? 


SUNDAY, APRIL 25 

jos 6, 7 (1) Ch. 6:1-13 Job defends the bitterness of his complaint and 
again expresses his desire for death. Vv. 14-23 he accuses his friends of 
failing to understand his situation, and of failing him in his need. Vv. 
24-30 he demands that they substantiate Eliphaz’ insinuation. God knows 
our need of friends (Prov. 18:24). Nothing hurts like mistrust. (2) In 
ch. 7 Job turns from his friends and renews his complaint to God. With 
vy. 17, 18 contrast the thought of Psalm 8. What does the n.T. say of the 


value of man to God? Memorize Romans 5:8. 


MONDAY, APRIL 26 

jos 8 (1) Study the speeches of the 3 friends and trace the fundamen- 
tal unity of their theses. Do you detect differences in outlook? For ex- 
ample, Eliphaz speaks with prophetic insight (ch. 4). Bildad refers to 
(2) Bildad defends the character of 
God. He is just (v. 3) and will not reject a perfect man (v. 20). Suf- 
fering is caused by sin (vv. 4, 13, 20, 22). (3) Does his philosophy touch 


the case of Job? Is his harsh bluntness excusable (Col. 4:6) ? 


the wisdom of the ancients (8:8). 


TUESDAY, APRIL 27 
jos 9, 10 (1) In his reply Job torments himself with the problem: how 
to secure a favorable verdict from God. He vehemently asserts his inno- 


cence (9:20, 21) but evidently God is out to condemn him. In the face 
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MONDAY, APRIL 12 

ROMANS 16:1-16 (1) Note those to whom the Apostle Paul conveys personal 
greetings. What names are mentioned, and what is said about each? Is 
there an example for me to follow? (2) Am I aware of the importance 
of the individuals that make up the family of God? Is my concern for 
(3) Note how often the 


phrases “in the Lord,” or “in Christ” are used. How fully do I trust the 


them spiritually indicated by my prayer list? 


One who has made me His child? 


TUESDAY, APRIL 13 

ROMANS 16:17-27 (1) Of what importance is correct doctrine (v. 17)? Am 
I careful to derive mine from the Word of God, rather than the ideas of 
men (vy. 18)? (2) Consider the coming triumph of Christ over Satan which 
is promised and sure (v. 20). Am I looking ahead to the day when 
the struggle with sin will be past? (3) Note the reference to Tertius (v. 
22), Paul’s amanuensis. (4) What grounds do Christians have for believ- 
ing that the gospel is authoritative (vv. 25-27)? V. 25—am I trusting in 


self or in God who is able to make me stand firm spiritually? 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 14 

psALM 40 (1) Examine the triumphant witness which the Psalmist bore 
to the power of God in his life (vv. 15). What was his experience? Is 
my testimony equally vital? (2) Did he think it important to bear witness 
(vv. 9, 10)? Why (v. 3b)? 
had a struggle with sin (vv. 11-15)? What was his source of help (vv. 
23-17; cp. Rom. 7:24, 25)? (4) In this season of remembering the death 
of the Lord Jesus, meditate on the prophetic meaning of vv. 6-8 (cp. Heb. 
10:5-9). 
22:42)? “Have this mind in you which was also in Christ Jesus .. . 
(Phil, 2:5). 


(3) Is there any indication that the Psalmist 


What disposition enabled Him to go to the cross for us (Lk. 


” 


THURSDAY, APRIL 15 

PSALM 69 (1) Discover David’s attitude of heart and mind when he wrote 
this. (2) Consider how he experienced reproach because of his relation- 
ship to God, from both enemies (v. 4) and family (v. 8). (3) Think how 
this reproach was supremely borne by the Lord Jesus on the cross (with 
v. 9 ep. Jn. 2:17 and Rom. 15:3; with v. 21 cp. Mark 15:23). (4) What 
has been my attitude in suffering any abuse for the sake of Christ (Heb. 
13:13)? 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 16 
PSALM 22 (1) First read the Psalm making note of the personal needs of 


the Psalmist. Is there an example here of spiritual frankness? (2) Again 
read the Psalm noting the Messianic implications of vv. 7, 8, 16, 18. Now 
read the story of the Crucifixion (Matt. 27:23-50) comparing this with 
Ps. 22. What impresses you most about the Person of Christ in His death? 
(3) Meditate on v. 1, the awful expression of the cost of the atonement. 
Why was it necessary for the Lord Jesus to be forsaken by the Father (II 


Cor. 5:21)? Sin causes separation. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 17 
PSALM 88 (1) What indications are there that the writer was a man of 


prayer (vv. 1, 9, 13) who embodied the command: “Be constant in prayer” 
(Rom. 12:12)? (2) What drove him to prayer, as reflected in the Psalm? 
Why did God send affliction into his life (James 1:2-4)? Am I convinced 
that even in times of difficulty, God has my greatest good in mind? (3) 
Am I accustomed to call on God when in the deep valley, as well as on 


the mountain top? 


SUNDAY, APRIL 18 

PSALM 118 (1) Remembering that these words are the records of a soul’s 
utterance before God, read the Psalm, noting how many of the thoughts 
you can say heartily to God. Offer as your prayer as much of the Psalm 
as is appropriate. Linger in the portions which express what you would 
like to say to God. 
What accounts for the difference? (3) Note how the Lord 
Jesus applied vv. 22, 23 to Himself (Matt. 21:42; Acts 4:11; I Pet. 2:7). 


With v. 26 cp. Matt. 21:9. Both of these prophecies point to His triumph. 


(2) Contrast the tone of this Psalm to the one read 


yesterday. 


(4) How is this Psalm appropriate to Easter Sunday? Have I counted 


Christ’s triumph over death as my own (v. 17)? 


MONDAY, APRIL 19 

Jos 1:1-5 (1) The name of the author as well as the time of writing and 
period in which Job lived are unknown. “That the hero of this poem was 
a real person and not the creation of imagination is evident from such 
references as Ezek. 14:14, 20; James 5:11; and also from internal evi- 


dence” (Scroggie). This portion is brief but vital to an understanding of 


the narrative. Job was a man of great piety and great possessions. Is such 


(3) Weigh each characteristic in v. 1. 
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a combination unusual? Why? 
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MAGATLINE OF CAMPUS CHRISTIAN LIVING 


Let there be Light 


Jesus saip, I am the light of the world. 

And this is the condemnation, that light is come into the 
world, and men loved darkness rather than light because 
their deeds were evil. 

Judas then, having received a band of men and officers 
from the chief priests and Pharisees, cometh thither with 
lanterns and torches and weapons. And Jesus said, This 
is your hour and the power of darkness. 

When they had kindled a fire in the midst of the hall, 
and were set down together, Peter sat down among them 
. . . Behold, all ye that kindle a fire, that compass your- 
selves about with sparks: walk in the light of your fire, 
and in the sparks that ye have kindled. This shall ye have 
of mine hand: ye shall lie down in sorrow. 

And it was about the sixth hour, and there was darkness 
over all the earth until the ninth hour. And the sun was 
darkened. 

And God said, Let there be light. 

Very early in the morning, the first day of the week, 
they came unto the sepulchre at the rising of the sun... 
as it began to dawn. 

The people that walked in darkness have seen a great 
light. The bright and morning star; the dayspring from 
on high, 

God, who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, 
hath shined in our hearts, to give the light of the knowl- 
edge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. 

The Lord is my light and my salvation; whom shall I 
fear? 

And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes, and 
there shall be no more death, neither sorrow nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain . .. And the city 
had no heed of the sun, neither of the moon to shine in 
it: for the glory of God did lighten it, and the Lamb is 
the light thereof. And there shall be no night there. 

Weeping may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the 
morning. 
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SONG FOR EASTER 
(Continued from page 5) 

The Passover of gladness, The Passover of God: 
The Jewish Passover has yielded for the Christian 
to the memorial of the Last Supper. “And he 
took the cup, and gave thanks, and gave it to them, 
saying, Drink ye all of it; For this is my blood 
of the new testament, which is shed for many for 
the remission of sins” (Matt. 26:27, 28). In the 
original Passover the children of Israel were saved 
from the stroke of the death angel by the blood 
of the lamb, blood that was daubed upon the lin- 
tel and doorposts of their houses. We today are 
saved by the blood of the Lamb of God who was 
slain on Good Friday as our sacrifice for sin. 

Our hearts be pure from evil, 
That we may see aright 
The Lord in rays eternal 
Of resurrection-light; 
And, listening to His accents, 
May hear so calm and plain 
His own “All hail,” and, hearing, 
May raise the victor-strain. 
The way of the world must be left behind before 
we can see our Salvation. For if the heart is not 
right, the Resurrection meaning cannot be under- 
stood, nor shall “the still small voice” of our Lord 
be heard. In faith believing, let us accept what 
Christ has done for us so that we too may be 
greeted as disciples and join in this victory song: 
Now let the heavens be joyful, 
Let earth her song begin, 
The round world keep high triumph, 
And all that is therein; 
Let all things seen and unseen 
Their notes together blend, 
For Christ the Lord is risen, 
Our Joy that hath no end. 
“Q death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is 
thy victory?” The whole earth and its inhabitants 
can truly rejoice, for Christ is risen from the dead. 
The tomb lies forever empty. He lives! And those 
that are His shall live with Him for eternity. Let 
all things sing forth His praise in one accord of 
glowing adoration. For He is “our joy that hath 


return postage guaranteed 


no end.” 

This old Greek hymn was one of the many 
brought to light a hundred years ago by John 
Mason Neale. At that time in England, numerous 
church scholars were making an exhaustive study 
of ancient ecclesiastical history, doctrine and litur- | 
gy. This research brought forth a great wealth of | 
hymns from Greek and Latin manuscripts. 

The original Greek version of The Day of Resur- § 
rection is known as the “Golden Canon” or “Queen © 
of Canons.” This canon, considered by some the ™ 
best example of Greek sacred poetry, was composed | 
by John of Damascus, who was born in 676 ap, 
His father was a Christian and held a high position 
in Damascus as the chief financial advisor to the } 
Caliph. Therefore, John enjoyed a boyhood of 7% 
wealth and luxury. 

Standing in the marketplace one day on busi- 
ness for the Caliph, John’s Father noticed a slave 
recently captured in a pirate’s raid on Italy. This 
slave was a Sicilian monk who proved to be a man | 
of great learning. After receiving permission for | 
the slave’s release from the Caliph, John’s father 
had an ideal tutor for his son. This monk became } 
a great influence in the life of John. 

After his father’s death, John became the chief | 
councilor to the Caliph. This service was short, § 
however, for John became dissatisfied and turned 
completely away from his former way of life. He | 
sold his property and freed his slaves—giving his | 
wealth to the poor and needy. Then he made his | 
way to the monastery of Mar Saba accompanied © 
by his faithful tutor. 

Here John continued writing his many works 
dealing with theology and the arts. But his greatest 7 
accomplishment was in the field of Greek hymnody. | 

John of Damascus drew his inspiration for his 
hymn-writing chiefly from the Incarnation—God in § 
the flesh as He dwelt among us. Thus many of the 
hymns that John wrote were based upon the Sav- 
iour’s earthly life. The most famous of these songs | 
is The Day of Resurrection. END 








